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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity~the noble endeavour 


to throw 
Country, and it. 
nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


Wn all tne 
‘ 





barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by settang aside the 


stanctions of Kelgion 


*, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spirit 
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Taat the dissolution of Parliament is now draw- 
ing near is proved by more than the formal pre- 
parations which Ministers are quietly making; it 
isevinced in the general lassitude and want of 
interest. which no party cares to conceal. The 
work done might almost be expressed in a cir- 
gtulating fraction, of which no addition will ever 
make up as much as a single integer. There has 
been much debate, though not so much as usual, 
‘but the principal importance attaches to certain 
incidental evidences or avowals. 
The Militia Bill has dragged its slow length 


through Committee, although ou Monday night it | 
had to undergo six divisions on one clause. Several | 


members proposed exemptions—of Quakers, of 
medical men, of schoolmasters, of parliamentary 
won-electors, of married men above the age of 
twenty-five; all of which glorious propositions were 
rejected by decisive majorities, with Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s proposal not to exempt Peers. The Anti- 
Ministerial speakers all displayed a new - born 
confidence in the standing army, by preferring 
m increase of that to a militia force. On Thurs- 
day, five more divisions. In reference to this mea- 
sure, however, Mr. Disraeli has declared that 
Ministers are bent on carrying it before the dis- 
solution. 

The treatment of Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial 
Bishops Bill is curious. It seems that at first, 
Ministers intimated that they might support the 
second reading; then they announced that they 
should Oppose it; and on Wednesday, Sir John 
Fakington entered into a long criticism on its 
imperfections and enormities. In the face of 
this opposition, Mr. Gladstone withdrew it. The 

8 not popular among the colonists in Lon- 
don ; and Sir John is trying to do his best to 
the confidence of the colonists. In the 
course of the debate, the Attorney-general avowed 
No law exists to forbid the meeting of bishops 

far the purpose of framing internal regulations. 
Ministers decline to go on with the Bennett 

“86: no royal commission will be issued to in- 

noes Mr. Horsman gave notice of a motion for 
committee on Tuesday night, when there 

Was “ no house.” 
An attempt was made to shelve the Maynooth 
Until after Parliament should be dissolved ; 
bs ~~ — debate will be resumed 
y- Ar. Disraeli, however, cannot be 


(Town Evirion.? 








charged with evasion, since he declared that 

Ministers do not intend to abrogate the May- 

nooth grant, and that he himself could not ag all 

concur in the grounds of the motion for inquiry. 

Another avowal is worth note: Lord Malmes- 
bury has declared that our relations with the 
|court of Rome are carried on in a circuitous 
| underhand way, unworthy of this great country. 
| Will Lord Malmesbury mend the way? 

Touching the dissolution, Lord John Russell 
mentioned it as occurring in a day or two, or at 
| the most, a week after the 16th. About the 
| middle of June, probably, it will be; but Minis- 
ters are still unpledged to the precise time. 

On the eve of a dissolution, the Londonderry 
scandal in the county of Down is an opportune 
avowal. Having joined Mr. Sharman Crawford 
and the Tenant-Right movement, Lord Castle- 
reagh was informed that he must resign his seat 
in the House of Commons, and “ Castlereagh’s 
position” was offered to Lord Londonderry’s 
nephew, Mr. D. S. Ker. In the sequel, however, 
Mr. Ker lets it be discovered that he could not 
rightly appreciate the relation of “ patron and 
nominee,” nor the relation to Lord Londonderry 
who was to claim the member for Down as “ his 

/member.”’ The joint enterprize, therefore, is 
broken off; Lord Londonderry offers the post to 
*Alick Stewart ;”’ and indignant at the turn 
which the correspondence has taken, Mr. Ker re- 
solves to shame the Marquis, and print it. At 
this the Marquis is very wroth, and he publishes 
an appendix, in which he intimates that he is 

only deterred from asking “ satisfaction” by the 

relationship between himself and Mr. Ker. An 
| idle story, except you regard it as a useful con- 
fession by the Marquis, that a peer may still have 

“his member” in the House of Commons. 

The dispute in the Book-trade has attained the 
completion of its first stage, in the total defeat 
of the old combination. In a formal judgment, 
Lord Campbell and his colleagues have pronounced 
the regulations of that body unreasonable and in- 
expedient ; a decision so strongly backed by the 
general feeling, that no combination could stand 
against it. As yet, the trade seems to have come 
| to no conclusion ; and it would really seem as if 
| no regulations were to be contemplated, each 
| doing as he likes. 

Meetings like that held at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, on Tuesday and Wednesday, are 
significant of two things—the desire of the people 
for education, and that the associative idea is 











gaining ground in what are politely called “high 
quarters.” As our readers will see, the amount 
of speaking was limited in quantity, but on the 
whole sound in quality. Especially we note the 
energetic repudiation on the part of Ecclesiastical 
Religion, by the Bishop of Oxford, of all hostility 
to Literature and Science. Also, there is the 
unexplained phenomenon, so well brought out by 
Mr. Hume, that the Mechanics’ Institutions are 
scarcely even self-supporting for years after their 
establishment. 

It is pleasing to find an authoritative recogni- 
tion, that amusement is necessary for working 
men, and that science alone is by no means to be 
insisted on. It is to be regretted that the men 
who could have given a good insight into the 
working of the co-operative principle, illustrated 
by the Yorkshire Union, as Mr. Holmes, of Leeds, 
or Mr. James Hole, did not make any kind of 
explanation — blocked out, no doubt, by the 
greater forwardness of those who had less to tell. 
Altogether, however, the meeting is deemed suc- 
cessful. 

Smith O’Brien was a gentleman, besides being 
the descendant of an old race of Irish kings. But 
he was a rebel, and the Law, which spared his 
life, sent him into retirement in a penal colony. 
His old friends, Peers, Baronets, Members of Par- 
liament, Bishops, and Justices of the Peace, 
thinking he is hardly treated, forgive the gentle- 
man his rebellion, and petition the Viceroy to re- 
lease the convict. But the Chief of Dublin Castle 
is, officially, flinty-hearted : he hears the prayer, 
and in return, scolds by implication the supplicants. 
It is like their confounded impudence, indeed, to 
ask the Queen to release a man who will not 
confess his crimes, and beg for mercy! So the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin who, on Monday, presented 
to Lord Eglinton a memorial from Irish respect- 
ability, for the liberation of Smith O’Brien, was 
rated and refused. 

There are other British subjects, not condemned 
by our laws, who claim attention at the hands of 
Government. At Rome there is a Mr. Murray, 
who is under sentence on a charge of having been 


in connexion with a band of robbers; and there - 


is really no guarantee that our Government has 
taken effectual steps to secure him simple justice. 
In Spain, Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Seymour, two 
English gentlemen, are subjected to continued 
ill-treatment by the custom-house officers; without 
redress. The two things that 
making way on the Continent 
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British subjects and abolition of constitutions. 
Hanover has followed close upon Tuscany in the 
series of royal abi ions. 

Now that the blaze, and. the smoke, and the 
dust of the Champ de Mars’ nd the Trocadero 
have cleared away, and the echoes of the hollow 
pageant are silent, Louis Napoleon és not found 
to be getting on very satisfactorily, and is reported 
to have entered on desperate epurses. Lion- 
hearted Lamoriciére, like the more dark and 
bitter Changarnier, has flung the gauntlet of de- 
fiance in the face of the “ perjurer:” in spite of 
the graceless indulgence shown to Arago, 
numbers of professors have thrown up their 
offices in disgust at the slight offered to 
the old astronomer at first; numbers of the 
gentry openly hesitate dislike of the enacted 
“‘ allegiance”; and the soldiers at the Feast of 
Eagles are said to have been more than cool— 
sarcastic and pert. A grand tribute must be paid 
to that beloved army, and the Rhine provinces 
are to be the sop. But how to get them? In 
the first place, to try the asking for them, under 
the threat that, in case of failure, France will 
mutiny, and that then the threats of 1852, which 
he, Louis Napoleon, averted on the 2nd of De- 
cember, will still be realized. In case of refusal 
—war ; the eagle marching to seize the Rhine 
provinces, which would be almost as good. It is 
said that an Envoy has gone to Vienna to 
propound these peremptory hints. Whether the 
adventurer really contemplates such a ruse or not, 
we would advise Mr. Wyld and his brother 
geographers not to hasten the publication of any 
new map of Europe on an extensive scale ; for 1852 
is not half over yet. But the Czar, attended by Nes- 
selrode, (the veteran Redtapeocrat, whose name 
has passed into a—pudding,) is beating up the 
holy alliance at Vienna and Berlin, for the main- 
tenance of those treaties which have been worse 
than waste paper since the siege of Autwerp, and 
the politieal extinction of Cracow. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
PROGRESS OF THE MILITIA BILL. 


MINISTERIAL success continues, not without let or 
hindrance certainly, but without abatement, in the 
direction of the Militia Bill, On Monday night, in 
the face of the most implacable opposition, they ad- 
vanced the Bill in committee to the 16th clause, about 
which, as it contains the wedge-point compulsory 
clauses, there was a deal of fighting. 

The first stand made by the minority was upon that 
part of the 14th clause which requires volunteers to 
take the oath imposed upon men raised by ballot. ‘The 
objectionable point, fastened on by Mr. Briaur, was 
that the oath in question bound a militiaman to serve 
in any part of the United Kingdom. To this it was replied 
by Lord Patmerston, the Home Secretary, Lord 
Joun Rvussewt, and others, that the oath facilitated 
the interchange of English and Irish wilitia, and also 
enabled Government to post a stronger militia force in 
Ireland in case of a threatened Irish invasion. UIti- 
mately, however, Mr. Brigit, who had been supported 
by Mr. Hume and Mr. Miner Gimson, saw reason to 
withdraw the motion he had made on the subject, and 
the clause, as also clause 15, was agreed to. 

The opposition had hitherto been confined to words. 
On the next clause, the 16th, being proposed, they 
proceeded to acts, no less than six divisions taking 
place on the clause, and on each, with one exception, 
it will be seen that Government had large majorities. 

Mr. Cuarreris began the battle by moving that 
the words “ shall be raised by ballot,” be struck out, 
thus entirely stripping the Bill of its compulsory 
character. His argument was, that as Government 
did not intend to enforce the ballot until the voluntary 
system had been fairly tried, it was absurd to retain 
the words, especially when their retention was the 
mainspring of the obstruction to the passage of the 
Bill. In the short debate which ensued, the argument 
above cited was expressed in a variety of ways by Mr. 
Preto, Mr. Ewart, Mr. W. J. Fox, Mr. GrorGE 
Hupson, Mr. Carpwext, Sir Francts Barrna, Mr. 
Wakuey, and Mr. Geacnu. These gentlemen nearly 
all declared that they would prefer increase of the 
standing army to the admission of what Mr. Peto 
called the “principle of conscription.” “Why not 


increase the standing army?” it is notable, was the 

refrain, of mast of these speeches. Government was 

tamely a SmpnEy HeERpeERr being the 
a4 ‘es 


qwat 





ee 


only non-ministeria] supporter of the clause; and when 
the Committee divided there were— 
For Mr. Charteris’s amendment, 110; against it, 127. 
Majority against the amendment, 17. 

Having thus narrowly escaped on the threshold of 
the clause, Ministers were destined to encounter five 
other divisions. Mr, W. J. Fox moved a proviso to 
put a sting into this compulsory clause, by throwing 
the burden of service on the privileged classes, He 
moved that “mo person shall be liable to compulsory 
military service whose name is not on the registration 
list as an elector for some borough, city, or county.” 

Ministers replied by two sets of arguments. - Mr. 
Watpote showed that the proviso raised a much 
larger question than it could settle. Were all per- 
sons who served in any force entitled to a vote? 
Were persons who had conscientious scruples, not only 
forbidding them to enter military service, or to con- 
tribute taxes for the support of military bodies, entitled 
to exemption on that ground? The ArrorNry-Ger- 


NERAL was more frank. He opposed argument to | 
argument. He laid it down that a great distinction | 


subsisted between civil and political rights. All were 
entitled to the same civil rights, but the constitution 
only entrusted political rights in the hands of a few. 
At the same time all men were interested in the 
defence of their common country. Mr. Hume opposed 
the proviso on similar grounds, and after a little dis- 
cussion it was negatived without a division. 

Incidentally, however, Mr. MILNER GIBSON ex- 
tracted from Mr. Walpole a list of exemptions. 

“They were, lst, peers of Parliament; 2nd, persons 
serving in other forces of the Crown; 3rd, officers on half. 

yy; 4th, commissioned officers who had served four years 
in the militia; 5th, resident members of either university ; 
6th, clergymen; 7th, persons licensed to teachin separate 
congregations; 8th, constables and peace officers; 9th, 
articled clerks and apprentices; 10th, seamen and sea- 
faring men; 11th, persons employed in her Majesty’s 
dockyards, &e.; 12th, persons free of the Company of 
Watermen; 13th, any poor man having more than one 
child born‘in wedlock.” 

The rest of the debate turned upon this list, and 
several provisos were moved and rejected successively, 
Sir Henry WILLovGHBY moved, as a proviso, that 
no married man be drawn by ballot, and no unmar- 
ried man except between the ages of 20 and 25, on 
the ground that the burden of maintaining the wives 
and families of the poor men who served would full 
on the owners of the soil. A discussion followed, and 
on a division there were— 

For the proviso, 53; against it, 159 ; 
Majority against the proviso, 106. 

Mr. M. Greson then moved a provision in the 
following terms :—* Provided, that no person carrying 
on the occupation of a schoolmaster or teacher in any 
school or other place of instruction for a livelihood 
shall be liable to serve in the militia raised under 
this act.’ The committee divided, and the numbers 
were— 

For the proviso, 86; against it, 164; 
Majority against the proviso, 78. 

Mr. Mitner Gipson next moved that peers be 
not exempt. It was objected that no notice of this 
motion had been given. Lord Patmerston did not 
know why peers were exempt, and recommended that 
the whole question of exemptions should be deferred 
until next session, when the promised consolidated bill 
was brought in. A division ensued. 

For the proviso, 96; against it, 162 ; 
Majority against it, 66. 

Mr, WaKLEY attempted to exempt “ legally quali- 
fied” medical practitioners, but the House seemed un- 
willing to meddle with the list, for on a division 
there were— 

For Mr. Wakley’s proviso, 77; against it, 167 ; 

Majority, 90. 

The next mover of a proviso was Mr. Peto. He 
moved to add a proviso to the clause, that no person 
belonging to the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
should be liable to be drawn or called on to serve. 
On a division he was defeated. 

For the proviso, 79; against it, 156; 
Majority, 77. 

This brought the opposition to a close as far as 
attempts to amend the clause were concerned. But 
Mr. Wak Ley objected to going forward with the 
clause. It had not been sufficiently discussed. (Oh, 
oh!) He should move that the Chairman do report 
progress. The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER cha- 
racterized this as an “almost factious proceeding.” 
Mr. Brienr replied. The Government had got but 
a bare majority when all the gentlemen in white 


waistcoats now present were gone to dinner, and he | 


wished to take a division on the principle of the clause 


in a fresh house. He did not intend to take any fac- | 


tious proceeding ; (Oh, oh!) and looking back to the 
course hon. gentlemen opposite had taken in past 
years, the conduct of hon. members on the opposition 


side of the house would bear a very fair . 
with that of those who now sat on the 


benches. He proposed to take a division On the 
ballet in a fresh house, and therefore supported 
motion. te 


The honse divided, when the numbers were— 
For the motion, 40 ; against it, 179. 
Majority for the Government, 139, 

Mr, Winrram WIntiaMs then made a similg 
tion. The CHANCELLOR of the EXcungvrr nag 
“Tf the honourable gentleman thinks there is 
| chance of defeating this bill, | can assure him ty 
| mistaken. He may by the course he is taking} * 
| venience the Government; he may prevent the 

gress of necessary legislation; he may prolong th 
duration of this Parliament; but this bill Will never. 
theless become law.” (Loud cheers.) 
| The motion was then withdrawn, the Clause was 
| agreed to, and the house resumed. 

The Committee was continued on Thursday, and the 
same opposition kept up by Mr. Mruygr GIBSON and 
Mr. Bricur. There were four divisions, Ministers 
carrying their clauses by majorities of 45, 37, 61, and 
139. There was another attempt made to 
militiamen from corporal punishment, when not o 
regular service with the line, but it was unsuccessf, 
The 28th clause was postponed, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Bricur; the remaining clauses agreed to; the 
CHATRMAN reported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again on Friday. 





MR. BENNETT'S CASR. 


Mr. DIsRAELI stated on Monday night the result of 
the Government inquiry as to the remedies which exist 
with respect to the alleged grievance relative to th 
institution of the vicar of Frome. He had applied to 
the law officers of the Crown, and had learned fron 
them that the issue ofa royal commission of inquiry 
would be a violation of the Bill of Rights,  Therefim 
Government had felt it their duty to abstain from ai- 
vising an inquiry of that kind. But from the sum 
source they had learned the only legal remedy, Any 
parishioner of Frome might appeal either to the bishop 
of the diocese where the alleged offence was committed, 
or to the bishop of the diocese in which the perm 
alleged to have committed the offence holds prefer 
ment, and may call upon those prelates to institute m 
inquiry. Ifa case was made out, not only those pe 
lates, but the said parishioners, might call for a judicid 
inquiry. But the parishioners had not availed the 
selves of this means of redress, and until they had, al 
it had failed, Government would not interfere. 

Mr. HorsMan stated that, according to Battersby’ 
Catholic Directory, Mr. Bennett had in July last a- 
tered into communion with the Church of Rome. Was 
| that true ? 

“Tf this statement were true, what redress was there, 
according to the construction of the law contained in the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman? Supposing that 4 
commission were appointed by the Bishop of Bath ani 
Wells, it must consist, according to the act of P 
referred to, of five clergymen nominated by the bishop, 
that the appeal would have to be made to the bishop, and 
the judges to whom the appeal would be referred would 
| be nominated by him. That was the whole amouat d 
redress which the existing law afforded.” (Hear, hear) 

Mr. Horsman gave notice that he would move for 4 
committee to inquire into the truth of the statement 
he made a month ago. But on Tuesday Ministers decinel 
tomeet the House. At four o’clock there were only thirty 
menibers present—not one thorough Ministerialistamong 
them, and there was no House accordingly. Probably the 
notice paper frightened the Chancellor of the Exxcheque’. 
Mr. Horsman’s motion was not the only lion in the pa. 
Mr. Matthew Forster intended to ask Mr. P 
whether he said that the conduct of the master eng 
neers was “subversive of the law ;” and Mr. R 
had a motion on the paper respecting the mode o 
taking the duty on “home-made spirits in 
which Lord Naas found it convenient to evade. 





COLONIAL BISHOPS’ BILL. 

Mr. Gladstone’s bill is defeated for the present 
Early on the Wednesday sitting Mr. GrapsTons int 
mated that, owing to the change in opinion undengow 
by the Government respecting it—having Pp! wl 
support the second reading three weeks age, 
having withdrawn that promise on Tuesday —he w 
at a loss how to proceed, and he asked a fortnight 
consider the question. When the order of the day 
resuming the adjourned debate came before the = 
Sir Jonw PaxrNeTon claimed the right of stating 
view of the bill. ‘ 7 

“The bill though brief, and, at first si it, simple 
phraseology and enactments, was, when ¢ osely 





at, 
one of the most important measures in relation to code 
siastical matters ever submitted to the House, 
| if passed in its present form, would be the first 
| wards changes which, however desired by # certaid 
| were decidedly opposed to the opinion of the great 
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— 
the people, not only in this country, but in the colonies. 
The speech of Mr. Gladstone, in moving theecond read- 
« was addressed to a point upon which he (Sir John) 
ogee with him—namely, ‘the expediency of giving 
r freedom of action to the Church of England in the 
eis, which laboured under certain disabilities—the 
defect being the want of power to carry out its 
‘sipline, the authority of the bishops being autocratic ; 
ni be was prepared to concur with Mr. Gladstone, that 
there ought to be a change in the law, and that the 
Church in the colonies required some legislative assistance 
that would prevent the bishops from retaining a power at 
dangerous and invidious. The attention of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had been directed to this subject : 
and, thinking the time had come for placing the Church in 
the colonies upon a better footing, his Grace had opened a 
communication with the Bishop of Sydney, as Colomal 
Metropolitan, respecting the mode and form in which 
the Imperial legislation for that object should be con- 
ed. Pending these communications, he would, in- 
ndent of other considerations, have suggested whether 

it was desirable to press the bill during the present session. 
But it was impossible for him, Sir John added, after the 
manner in which Mr. Gladstone had argued the measure, 
to refrain from entering into what he believed to be its 
scope, object, and tendeney—the terms in which the bill was 
drawn being so indistinct, that he questioned whether any 
two lawyers would agree in their construction of its lan- 
. “He could not doubt that Mr. Gladstone's object 
was to place the Church of England in the colonies upon 
the same footing as other religious denominations; but he 
believed, if carried out, its effects would be, first, to exalt 
the Church of Ergland in the colonies into a state of 
dominance ; secondly, to break it up into small separate 
Churches; and thirdly, to destroy the supremacy of the 
Crown, and even to over-rule all legislation, imperial and 
colonial. The last clause introduced an important altera- 
tion of our ordination service, by dispensing with the oath 
of supremacy — the first attempt ever made to enable 
ms to hold ecclesiastical offices in the Church of 

nd without taking that oath. He might be told 

that the supremacy of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters 
did not extend to the colonies: but this doctrine would be 
ant to the statute Ist Elizabeth, and to the express 

words of the Quebee Act. Mr. Gladstone had rested his 
ease, Sir John remarked, upon demands made by the 
colonies themselves, but had not cited a single application 
for the passing of such a bill, or for separating from the 
Church of England, or for renouncing the Crown’s 
supremacy ; whereas he (Sir John) could show a contrary 
desire on their part; and with that view he read extracts 
from memorials and resolutions transmitted from different 
colonies in Australia and Tasmania. With these facts, he 
could not consent to the further progress of a bill involving 
such grave considerations. He would, even as a private 
citizen, be no party to the breaking up of the Church 
of England into branches, or the impugning the supremacy 








of the Crown, which, he believed, was one of the surest | ; 
says rt | the reasons why he had not been brought at once to trial. 


guarantees for the religious liberty we enjoyed. He in- 
treated Mr. Gladstone to abandon the bill, and moved 
that the House proceed to the other orders of the day.” 

Mr. GuapsTONE complained that Sir J. Pakington 
had, unintentionally, grossly misrepresented him as 
having dispensed with the oath of supremacy, inasmuch 
as the bill required subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, one of which (the 37th) declared the supre- 
macy of the Crown, and was precisely equivalent to 
the 36th canon; so that the oath of supremacy was 
superfluous. 

Sir J. Paktyeton contended that this explanation 
did not touch his objection ; that the bill did, in fact, 
dispense with the oath of supremacy, and that this was 
the first attempt to ordain to ecclesiastical offices with- 
out taking that oath. 

Mr. ADDERLEY w armly supported the bill, and in- 
sisted that it was desired by the colonies. He frankly 
admitted that a “ separation of the Church from the 
State would be preferable to a pseudo connexion which 
paralyzed the Church, and which had no analogy to 
the connexion of the Church of England with the 
State.” Sir Roper InGuis looked upon the bill with 
wersion and distrust. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
seemed to be of opinion that there was no law in exist- 
ence forbidding the meeting of the colonial bishops 
and clergy for the purpose of making internal regula- 
tions—and therefore no need of the bill. 

Mr. BerHenn opposed, and Sir W. P. Woop sup- 
Ported, the view taken by Mr. Gladstone. The ground 
of Mr. Horsman’s hostility is singular. 
oe His objection to the bill was, that it gave to the colo- 
nial church, owers, exemptions, and authority, which, 
whether rightly or wrongly he could not say, were denied 
tothe Church of England at home. The only thing they 
ought to do was, as the Free Kirk and other churches had 

, to renounce State connexion; and then they would 
be free from State restrictions.” ¥ 

The amendment, not being opposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, was agreed to, and the House passed to the 
other orders of the day. , 

THE MAYNOOTH DEBATE. 

Ministers having professed an inability to grant a 

Y for the resumption of the adjourned debate on 
Maynooth, Mr. Newpecarr, for Mr. Spooner, who 
# unwell, fixed June 16th. To this Mr. CARDWELL 
objected, that this was to postpone the motion until 

inquiry could not possibly take place. 
we oe Russert said, it must be obvious, after 
been stated, that it would be a mere mockery 
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(cheers) upon the 16th of June to appoint a select 
committee to inquire into the system of education at 
Maynooth College. If there were to be an inquiry at 
all, it was evident that it could not be by appointing 
an inquiry to commence on the 16th of June, when the 
House would not be sitting at the utmost more than 
two or three days, or possibly a week, after that date. 
(Hear, hear.) The CHanceLtor of the ExcnEQuEr 
said, that the Government were not prepared to abro- 
gate the grant to Maynooth, nor had anything fallen 
from any member of the Government to justify that 
statement. There was a very great desire that an in- 
quiry should take place into the system of education 
pursued in that college. But the motion was brought 
forward by his hon. friend (Mr. Spooner), and recom- 
mended by him on grounds upon which he could not 
in any way concur. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
He vainly endeavoured to explain the impression made 
by the speech of Mr. Walpole last week. He declined 
to carry on the inquiry, as Lord John Russell sug- 
gested, by means of a Royal commission. 

An attempt was made to adjourn the debate to Wed- 
nesday next—the Derby day ; but in the midst of the 
conversation the clock struck six, and the House stood 
adjourned. 

A smart conversation, principally maintained by 
Trish Members, took place on Thursday respecting the 
attempt made by Mr. Newdegate to postpone the de- 
bate to the 16th of June. After a great deal of ban- 
tering, and quibbling, and evasion, on the motion of 
Mr. Forzes, it was resolved that the adjourned debate 
should be resumed on Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


An interesting conversation arose in the House of 
Lords on Monday night, arising out of a question put 
by the Duke of Ar@yi1 to Lord Malmesbury. 


Their lordships must have observed a representation in 
the public papers, that an Englishman of the name of 
Murray had been confined in prison at Rome for two or 
three years, without trial, on an accusation of having com- 
mitted a criminal offence, and that he had been recently 
sentenced to death. That was an extraordinary statement, 
considering that he was a British subject. He wished to ask 
the noble earl opposite, whether any application had been 
made to him, either from the friends of Mr. Murray or 
from our consular agent at Rome, on his behalf. It would 
be satisfactory to the public mind of this country if the 
noble earl would give an explanation of the circumstances 
under which that gentleman had suffered so long, and of 


It was stated that the trial, which terminated in his being 
sentenced to death, was not a public, but a secret trial ; 
that he had never been confronted with the witnesses who 
gave evidence against him, and that all the proceedings 
instituted against him were calculated to inspire the 
British public with a conviction that he had not met with 
ordinary justice. 

The Earl of Matmessury said—As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am glad that the noble duke has given me an 
opportunity of explaining the statements which I have 
seen with pain in the public journals. The facts of the 
ease are these, as far as I am informed :—About a week 
after I had acceded to office,—that was in the first week of 
March, as far as I recollect,—I_ received a communication 
from our consul at Rome, Mr. Freeborn, that Mr. Murray, 
the son of a meritorious officer formerly in Her Majesty's 
service, had been for thirty months confined in the com- 
mon prison of Ancona on a charge of murder, alleged to 
have been committed in common with a band of regular 
murderers and bravos, who, at the time, infested that part 
of Italy. He was not brought to trial at the time, in con- 
sequence, as it was said, of the disturbed condition of that 
portion of the country. In consequence, however, of the 
representations of Mr. Consul Moore, he was transferred 
from the prison of Ancona to that of Rome. I believe 
that application was made at the same time to Cardinal 
Antonelli that he might have a fair trial, and that justice 
might be done to him; and that Cardinal Antonelh rave 
a promise that justice should be done to him. I have 
since received a despatch from Mr. Freeborn, stating the 
arrival of Mr. Murray at Rome. On receiving the first 
despatch from Mr. Freeborn, I wrote to Mr. Freeborn de- 
siring him to watch the proceedings, to see that Mr. Mur- 
ray had fair play, and to take care that no injustice was 
done, The next intimation which I received of the pro- 
ceedings in this case was from the statements in the public 
journals. Mr. Freeborn has not again alluded to the sub- 
ject, nor have I received any intimation regarding it from 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Florence. You are doubtless 
aware, my lords, of the anomalous position in which we 
stand at Rome, (hear, hear.) and of our having no legiti- 
mate channel through which we can make a regular appli- 
cation to the Papal Court. You are doubtless aware that 
it is only in a circuitous, underhand way, very unworthy 
of this great country, (loud cries of “ hear,”) that we can 
assert and vindicate those great points of international law, 
which it is my duty in my present office to carry out. Two 
months ago I wrote a strong despatch to Mr. Freeborn, 
directing him to see fair play in this case of Mr. Murray ; 
and I can assure the noble duke that I have not the 
slightest objection to lay the whole of the correspondence 
on this subject upon the table of the House. (Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of ArGyiy.—-I am certainly satisfied with the 
answer of the noble secretary, so far as he is individually 
concerned; but I must say, that if Mr. Murray was im- 
prisoned for twenty or thirty months without trial, and 
without any remonstrance from the English Government, 
the noble secretary is not responsible for that, but his im- 








mediate predecessors in office. (Hear, hear.) I turn now 
to another subject :—Has the noble earl any obj to 


the production of the despatches which between 
himself and his predecessors in office with the Austrian 


Government, respecting the case of three idu: 
Messrs. Wingate, Smith, and Edwards, who were mission- 
aries in Hun ? I observe that all the documents con- 


nected with their case have already a in the public 
apers, but as |e they are not officially before this House. 
i have looked for them, my lords, with . 8o 


great 
far as I am able to judge of the reply given by the noble 
earl to the application from those gentlemen, it is very 
unsatisfactory, and the reply of the Austrian Government 
is even still less satisfactory. (Cries of “ Hear” from both 
sides of the — ao I am not a to de- 
yreeate any idea of hostility against the Ministry as to 
their policy, so far as it oaeiee that no human being 


knows anything as yet of that policy, (“Hear,” and a 
laugh,) but there is one —< i do deprecate, and 
that is this,—that any man should imagine that there is 


any political party in this House less anxious than 

to vindicate the rights of British subjects when violated by 
despotic proceedings abroad. (Hear, hear.) I am con- 
vinced that all parties will be equally anxious to vindicate 
those rights of British subjects, which it is the special duty 
of all who fill the Foreign-office to maintain. 

Lord Matmessvry said, that he could not lay the 
whole correspondence on the table, as it was not com- 
pleted. And he followed this up by a kind of pro- 
fession of faith: 

“He must answer the noble duke by the most solemn 
assurance that he had nothing so much at heart—that he 
considered ating so much his duty—as to maintain in- 
violate the principles of international law between this and 
every foreign country. That was the view which he took 
of his duty. It was not his duty to argue the justice or 
expediency of the law which foreign princes might establish 
in their own dominions, either in their wisdom or in their 
despotism, but it was his duty to see whether that law, 
liberal or despotic, was fairly carried into execution, so far 
as regarded Her Majesty's subjects. ‘ That,’ continued the 
noble earl, ‘is my view of my duty; and I have endea- 
voured to carry it out in this parti case.” 

The Marquis of BREADALBANE pointed out how 
closely the “ misconduct” on the part of the Austrian 
Government had followed the retirement of Lord 
Palmerston. Some conversation followed, and Lord 
CAMPBELL, taking advantage of the admissions respect- 
ing the irregularity of our diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Rome, made by Lord Malmesbury, strongly 
insisted on the necessity of a bill to regulate those 
relations. He declared that the amendment made by 
their lordships in the Diplomatic Relations with Rome 
Bill, had caused many disasters; that an English 
Minister at the Court of Rome would be well received, 
and that he would be able to give the Pope correct 
information as to the state of opinion in this country 
and lreland, 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord ExiEn- 
BOROUGH vindicated General Godwin from the charge 
of having delayed the sailing of the expedition to Ran- 
goon, and applauded the appointment of that officer. 
The only other speech was a hearty eulogy of the con- 
duct of Dr. Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, delivered 
by the Bishop gf Oxford. 


BOOKSELLING QUESTION: THE ARBI- 
TRATION. 
STRATHEDEN HOUSE. 


Lorp Campnett, Dr. Milman, and Mr. Grote were, 
some weeks ago, appointed as arbitrators by the Book- 
sellers’ Association to decide between them and the so- 
called “ undersellers” on the free-trade in books ques- 
tion. At the meeting referred to none of these under- 
sellers were present ; and Lord Campbell then suggested 
that another meeting should be arranged, and an 
opportunity afforded them of stating their views. This 
took place on Monday, and Stratheden House was 
again the scene of the interview. Lord Campbell, 
Dr. Milman, and Mr. Grote met the two deputations— 
the one from the Booksellers’ Association, consisting of 
Mr. W. Longman (the chairman), Mr. Murray, Mr. 
J. H. Parker (Oxford), Mr. Pickering, Mr. Beilby 
(Birmingham), Mr. Douglas (Edinburgh), Mr. Taylor 
(of Mr. Hatchard’s), Mr. R. B. Seeley, Mr. J. J. Miles, 
Mr. Rivington, Mr. Bohn, and Mr. 8. Low (secretary 
to the London Association); the others being the in- 
vited representation of the “ undersellers,” consisting of 
Messrs. Bush, Bickers, W. Tegg, and John Chapman, 
of London; Mr. Perrin, of the firm of Burge and 
Perrin, of Manchester ; and Mr. Griffin, of Glasgow. 

It was understood that the Booksellers’ Association 
would be bound by the decision at which the arbi- 
trators arrived; but, as our readers know, the free- 
traders declared their intention of out-facing any 
decision, and agitating for open trading, and the 
abolition of the Association. 

Mr. Bickers, Mr. Bush, and Mr. John Chapman laid 
before Lord Campbell their views, as free-traders. 
Their arguments were, that the rights of individuals 
were infringed when an association stepped in between 
purchasers and sellers to raise prices; that regulations 
framed for the purpose of effecting this were im- 
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practicable and unjust; that underselling in the book- 
trade always would exist; that free-trade lowered 
prices, and thereby increased the circulation of books, 
and that the book trade could not flourish while em- 
barrassed by restrictions. Mr. John Chapman re- 
marked on the comparison drawn between books and 
patented articles, that “he had never heard of pa- 
tentees combining to compel their agents to sell at a 
particular price.” He also insisted that the present 
system had a tendency to generate extreme dishonesty, 
as many retail booksellers signed the agreement forced 
upon them, and then sold at reduced prices. And it 
was thus shown, that except for vexatious purposes, 
how inefficient were the regulations of the Association. 
Mr. Bush complained that the names of persons to 
whom the Association had refused tickets were posted 
prominently and publicly. Lord Campbell said, “ it 
seemed like a sentence of excommunication.” 

Mr. William Longman, as chairman of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, made a counter statement. He 
admitted at the outset that its regulations could not 
be carried out without coercion ; and he proceeded to 
state that the Association had not originated among 
the publishers and book merchants of Paternoster-row, 
and that they had not coerced the retail into the sys- 
tem. The Association was established to regulate the 
price of books; in fact, to destroy competition. And 
he pointed out how the great houses were most likely 
to benefit: by competition, since they had greater capi- 
tal, better machinery, and wider connexions, than the 
retail traders, to show that the great publishers were 
disinterested. He commented on Mr. Gladstone’s 


speech, not with the view of answering it, but of 


breaking the force of its conclusions. He doubted 
whether the restricted sale of books was attributable 
to the present system, and he pleaded that the great 
publishers did not “ deserve the chastisement” inflicted, 
on Wednesday week, in the House of Commons. With 
respect to the book trade in the colonies, Mr. Longman 
imputed the narrow limitation of the sale, not to the 
“monstrous price,” as Mr, Gladstone did, but to the 
relaxation of the Copyright Act. He further said — 


“ Mr.Carlyle, in a letter he had written on this subject, ob- 
served that, ‘ The spirit of the book trade, it is mournfully 
evident, is that of modern trade generally—no better and 
no worse—a hand-to-mouth spirit, incapable of ever again 
paying for even a Johnson's Dictionary. We (Mr. Long- 
man) could only say that for years his firm had been 
endeavouring to find an author wiHing and competent to 
re-edit that work. They were willing to pay liberally, but 
they could not find an editor ; and if these remarks should 
induce any literary gentleman to undertake the duty, he 
would thank Mr. Carlyle for his remarkable letter. He 
believed there never existed a more enterprising body of 

ublishers than those of the present day. He held in his 
d a list of fourteen volumes, published by his house 
within a few years, the first editions of which cost them 
above 60,0002. Those editions varied in number from 1000 
to 4000 copies; their authorship cost the firm between 
16,0004 and 17,000/.; and if every copy of those first edi- 
tions had been sold, without reckoning a shilling for inte- 
rest, there would have been still a deficiency of about 
10,0007. 


Finally, he gave up the case, prophesying ruin as a 
consequence of Free-trade, but believing that it was 
necessary things should take their natural course—for 
a time; and leaving Lord Campbell and his friends to 
decide. 

A few remarks were made by other members of the 
Association ; and after Lord Campbell had stated that 
they would give judgment on Wednesday, the meet- 
ing broke up. 

On Wednesday, Lord Campbell, Dr. Milman, and 
Mr. Grote, received again the deputation of the Book- 
sellers’ Association and their opponents; and Lord 
Campbell read 


THE JUDGMENT. 


“ At a meeting of the Booksellers’ Association, held in 
London, on the Sth of April last, the following resolution 
was unanimously agreed to: 

“* That a conference be invited between Lord Camp- 
bell, in conjunction with a few of our principal authors, 
and certain members of the bookselling trade, for the pur- 
op of deciding whether the Booksellers’ Association shall 

carried on under its present regulations or not—it being 
understood that the decision of Lord Campbell and the 
other literary gentlemen shall be binding on the committee, 
who agree, if the decision be adverse, to convene the trade, 
and their functions.’ 

“ We having been solicited to act as referees in this mat- 
ter, have not hesitated to do so, in the hope of rendering 
some service to the cause of literature. No question is 
put to us of law or morality. We are merely requested to 
say what, in our opinion, is reasonable and expedient. 

“We must begin by warmly applauding the fairness 
with which the members of the association have conducted 
themselves throughout this controversy. These gentlemen 
are no doubt sincerely convinced that the regulations un- 
der which the bookselling trade is now carried on by them 
are equitable and conducive to the public good. Never- 
theless they are ready to abandon these regulations, if 
certain menage yh who a named by others, should, 
after hearing mig! urged on both sides, come 
to a contrary conclusion. - ; 





“The substance of the regulations submitted to us we 
understand to be, that all booksellers keeping a shop in 
London, or within 12 miles of the General Post-office, are 
to become members of the association, and are to receive a 
ticket entitling them to buy new books from the publish- 
ers; that the publishers of new books specify a retail price 
for each copy; that they sell copies to the retail book- 
sellers at about 30 per cent. under that price; that they 
require an engagement from the retail booksellers not to 
allow to their customers a larger discount than 10 per 
cent. from the retail price; that without this engagement, 
the retail dealers cannot be supplied with copies of new 
books; and that for a breach of this engagement they for- 
feit their tickets, and are cut off from any further dealings 
in new books with the publishers. 

“ Having listened to very able arguments, having read 
everything which has come within our reach on either 
side, and having considered the subject very deliberately, 
we have unanimously come to the conclusion that these 
regulations are unreasonable and inexpedient. 

“ We will now briefly state the grounds of our opinion. 

“Such regulations seem, prima facie, to be indefensible, 
and contrary to the freedom which ought to prevail in 
commercial transactions. Although the owner of property 
may put what price he “amma upon it when selling it, the 
condition that the purchaser, after the property has been 
transferred to him, and he has paid the purchase-money, 
shall not resell it under a certain price, derogates from 
the rights of ownership, which, as purchaser, he has ac- 
quired, 

“It is obvious likewise that these regulations must, in 
practice, lead to vexatious enquiries and to fraudulent eva- 
sions. The alleged necessity for them supposes that there 
exists a strong inducement for the retail dealer to sell at 
a lower price than the minimum permitted by the publisher. 
Without a rigorous police in the trade, while the condition 
annexed to the sale is observed by the strictly honourable 
retailer, to the serious detriment of his business, it will be 
disregarded by the less scrupulous. Instances occur of re- 
tailers, detected in underselling, having been expelled from 
the association in a manner which must be very painful to 
their feelings and injurious to their interests; and there 
is reason to believe that, notwithstanding a necessary sys- 
tem of espionage, others continue with impunity to dispose 
of new books on any terms which they consider remune- 
rative. 

“ The arrangement between the publishers and the retail 
booksellers is indeed said to be voluntary. We have been 
pressed by the fact that a vast majority of the retail book- 
sellers have given in their adhesion to the association, and 
have expressed a willingness to remain under its rule. But 
although there be no employment of physical force, or 
threats, which the law forbids, we doubt much whether 
this aequiesence may not, in a considerable degree, be as- 
cribed to coercion. Without the ‘ticket, testifying that a 
retail bookseller is qualified to deal with the publishers, he 
cannot carry on his business as a vendor of new publica- 
tions ; and the means by which he lives are taken from him. 
From many retail booksellers, now submitting to the asso- 
ciation, we have had intimations that they would be happy 
to be released from it, and to carry on their business like 
tradesmen in other branches of industry. But even the 
entire unanimity of the retail booksellers would not be con- 
clusive of the question; for they may dread to be deprived 
of an artificial protection to which they have been long ac- 
customed, although this be not essential to their permanent 
interests, although it may lull them into habits of listless- 
ness, and may be detrimental to the community. 

“Mr. William Longman, Mr. Murray, and other gen- 
tlemen, who with so much ingenuity have advocated the 
‘Regulations’ admit that the burden of proof is upon 
them, and that they are bound to make out the book trade 
to be an exception to the rule that commerce is to be free. 
They have mentioned other trades carried on at Manches- 
ter, Derby, and elsewhere, in which, for peculiar reasons, 
gentlemen of eminence and respectability are said to have 
prescribed similar regulations. As to these supposed pa- 
rallel cases we have not obtained any sufficiently authentic 
information to enable us to pronounce upon them, although 
we suspect that they would resolve themselves into a con- 
trol exercised over agents, or a very reasonable refusal to 
deal with an individual who was making an unfair use of 
the article purchased. But when the supporters of the 
association go on to rely (as they have 5 very conti- 
dently) upon the etiquette of the bar, which fixes a mini- 
mum fee, less than which a barrister may not receive, we 
know that they are under a delusion. The remuneration 
of an English barrister is not matter of contract. The 
client presents to him a voluntary honorarium for which 
the law gives no remedy. A minimum is fixed, otherwise 
the Attorney-General might be offered 2s. 6d. or 6d. But 
that minimum is one guinea; and if the plaintiff sues in 


forma pauperis, he may, without paying any fee whatever, 


have the zealous assistance of the most distinguished 
leader in Westminster Hall. 

“The first peculiarity pointed out to us in the book trade 
is copyright; and it has been argued that as authors have 
protection, so ought those who circulate their works. The 
only protection given to authors is the protection which 
the law gives to property of every description. It has 
been decided by the most eminent judges, that an author 
has at common law, and according to the eternal rules of 
justice, a property in what he writes, so that no one can 
print it or reprint it without his permission. The statutes 
which have been passed upon this subject from the reign 
of Queen Anne to the reign of Queen Victoria, have been 
in abridgment of the rights of authors, giving them, by 
way of compensation, improved remedies when their pro- 
perty is invaded. 

“The next peculiarity pointed out in the book trade is, 
that the article asked for by a purchaser must be genuine, 
and must always be of the same quality. But although 
there be no competition as to the quality of this article, 
we do not perceive why there may not be a competition 
as to the price at which it may be sold. And here the 
competition is less dangerous to the purchaser, for he is 








—< 
in no danger of having spurious wares pal, : 
when attracted by lowness of price. Petined upon him 

“Then we are reminded of the peculiarity that the 
lisher names the price at which the book’is to be ph 
the customer (which may be considered the marines 
price), whereas the manufacturer in other trades ont; 
a es the price to be paid by the customer to be fixed 
the retail dealer. Some complain of this pro mr 
publisher as a grievance. But admitting the expedj 
of the publisher continuing to name a retail price at = 
the book is said to be published, this can only be a8 a guide, 
and cannot hinder the making of a fair barga in 
the retail dealer and the customer. At present, by the 
rules of the association, the actual retail price ma’ 
from the publishing price; so that it is not more 
per cent. less, 

“The consideration that has weighed most with us is 
the peculiar mode in which in the book trade the wares to 
be disposed of are distributed. There is no doubt & great 
advantage to literature in the existence of reg 
booksellers’ shops at reasonable distances in 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, and all provincial towns, By the 
exertions of these gentlemen a new work is made known 
more efiiciently than by advertisements; and the 
tunity of inspecting a copy of it on the counter no 
often produces a purchase which might not otherwise haye 
been thought of. We cannot but apprehend that, if the 
regulations in question are done away with, and unlimited 
competition permitted, the number of retail establishments 
in the United Kingdom may be considerably diminished, 
But the existence of a larger number of retail establish. 
ments than is necessary to supply the commodity to the 
public has an evident tendency to raise the rice to the 
consumer ; and, according to all experience, the demand 
will increase as the price is diminished (though not per. 
h@~s to the extent contemplated by some of the more 
ardent opponents of the ‘ Regulations.’) On the removal 
of an artificial protection in any department of industry 
some distress immediately follows; but the wholesome 
principles of commerce, when acted upon, ere long bri 
aremedy. And it may be hoped that pa 
low prices, large sales and quick returns (perhaps the 
greater energy and activity which may be enforce ) may 
eventually add to the prosperity of the book trade, and 
increase the profits of all concerned in it. 

“ Lastly, it has been contended before us, that — 

y 
sale 


WW 


the works of celebrated writers might be advan’ 
circulated and sold without the ‘ Regulations, and t 
of such works be rather impeded by them, yet the works 
of unknown and second-rate writers, however useful and 
meritorious, could not, without a law against underselli 
be ushered into the world. Even if this were so, wes 
still deny the justice of aiding dull men at the expense of 
men of genius; and, with a view to public improvement, 
we should doubt the expediency of checking the circulation 
of that which is most excellent, to encourage that which 
gives less valuable information, and less exquisite pleasure, 
Moreover, we have reason to think that in many cases the 
* Regulations’ cramp the circulation of works which have 
merit without being popular. The demand being small, 
the price would naturally decline, and at the reduced price 
there might still be a considerable number of purchasers. 
But as the minimum price fixed by the publisher must be 
rigidly insisted upon, the sale is stopped, and the great 
bulk of the edition, after causing a large expense for ware- 
house room, goes to the trunkmakers. 

“ For these reasons we think that the attempt to este 
blish the alleged exceptional nature of the commerce ia 
books has failed, and that it ought to be no longer carri 
on under the present regulations. We neither intend to 
affirm, however, that excessive profits are received in any 
branch of the bookselling trade, nor do we impute blame 
to any class of individuals, although we consider that the 
system is faulty, and that the community would be sufferers 
by its continuance. We likewise wish it to be distinetly 
understood that our disapproval of the ‘ Regulations’ ex- 
tends only to the pretension of the publishers to dictate 
the terms on which the retail bookseller shall deal in his 
own shop, and to the means employed for enforeing the 
prescribed minimum price which he is ordered to demand 
from his customers. 

“These being abandoned, it seems from the language of 
the resolution under which we act, that the association 
must be dissolved. 

“One gentleman who addressed us, asked us, in case We 
should condemn the existing regulations, to jframe new 
ones, under which the bookselling trade should be cot 
ducted. 

“ This we must wholly decline, as being beyond our un- 
dertaking, and beyond the powers conferred upon us. Per. 
haps the bookselling trade will have the best chanee of 
flourishing without any special regulations of any sort. Let 
there be entire freedom in the transactions between t 
publishers and the retail booksellers, the publishers asking 
prices and making or refusing allowances as they please. 
Let them deal with every one (although unticket ) who 
brings money in his purse, or whose responsibility 1s Wl 
doubted; taking care not to encourage the long and fe 
newed credits which are said under the existing system to 
have produced so much mischief. The publishers are not 
bound to trust any one whom they believe to be sacrificing 
his wares by reckless underselling, or to be carrying a 
business without a profit suflicient for maintaimng sol- 
vency. But let them not require any pledge from @ 
retail dealer to whom tlicy sell their books as to the price 
which he shall demand in re-selling them. Thus, freedom 
of action, we hope, may tend to harmony and me Riatly 
We feel the most sincere respect and regard for the sf 
intellectual and honourable body of men who are é 
in the bookselling trade. As authors, we are deeply 1 


debted to them for their valuable services. 

“ And we shall be amply rewarded for our labour and 
anxiety in this inquiry if we can contribute im any degree 
to their permanent welfare, upon which we are con 
that the cause of literature in this country must esse 
tially depend.” 
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PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION. 
UNION OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 
ss of the Associative idea is now very 
Fequntly, manifested in our chronicle of current 
events. The latest instance and illustration will be 
found in.the Transactions of the Society of Arts on 
Tuesday, May 18th, 1852. 

Our readers will remember that we mentioned a 
it now appears, originated with Mr. 
Harry Chester, for consolidating all the Mechanics’ 
Institutions in Great Britain, under the central 
direction of the Society of Arts. The metropolitan 
and provincial institutions were consulted, and -prompt 
replies were obtained to a query as to what advantages 
they supposed would arise out of suchan union. These 
i They run as 


project, which, 


replies, condensed, are interesting. 
follows :— 

« Facilities for making engagements, on known terms, at 
a cheaper rate, and in greater variety, with eminent lec- 
turers, in whose principles confidence may be placed; for 
conferring respecting the comparative merits of lectarers, 
and for creating a fresh supply in such departments as may 
be requisite. Systematic courses of lectures, and lectures 
having the character of progressive lessons, Circulation 
of MS. lectures. Occasional exhibitions and circulation of 
works of art, diagrams, natural objects, drawings, models, 
and specimens of useful inventions. Loans of expensive 
books. Interchange of natural objects of different locali- 
ties. Interchange of reports and practical suggestions. 
Supply of instructions and materials for drawing classes, 

arculation of models for such classes. Purchase of 
books, casts, specimens, and illustrations at wholesale prices. 
Advice and assistance in selection and purchase of books, 
&e. Communication of new discoveries and facts. Exact 
information of events interesting to institutions. Regular 
and complete statistical returns. Joint action for the be- 
nefit of institutions, and for promotion of science, literature, 
fine arts, &c. Direction of attention to facilities for inves- 
tigating practical subjects. Knowledge and experience of 
the working of the plans of kindred institutions. Annual 
or other conferences of the representatives of institutions. 
Inventions rewarded by the Society of Arts—a valuable 
nucleus of exhibitions. Copies of transactions and weekly 
papers of Society of Arts. Circulation of class teachers of 
singing, drawing, &c. Development of local resources 
and local talent. The strong institutions might assist the 
weak, The cards of membership of an institution might 
admit the member, under certain restrictions, to the exhi- 
bitions and lectures of the Society of Arts, and to the lec- 
tures and reading-rooms of institutions combined in the 
union. The publication of an institutional periodical. The 
publication of an annual report, embracing the principal 
experience of the institutions. Occasional arbitration to 
heal differences. Assistance in formation of new institu- 
tions, A higher tone and new life to many institutions. 
An increased prestige, calculated to excite an increased in- 
terest, and to command increased support. The cultivation 
of an esprit de corps, and of a kindly spirit of co-operation 
among the officers and members of institutions. The more 
effectual publication of the existence, objects, and advan- 

of institutions. Facilities for improving advantages 
of institutional visits to the metropolis, by providing com- 
petent persons to accompany the members to scientific 
ethibitions and institutions, and familiarly explaining the 
objects, &c.”” 

These replies, so readily obtained, encouraged the 
Society to call a conference of delegates from all the 
institations. One hundred and thirty attended on 
Tuesday, some being representatives of already united 
localities, The names of the towns sending delegates 
are these: — 


Slough, Portsmouth, Guildford. Newton-Abbot, Dun- 
mow, Winchester, Halstead, Holbeck, Gloucester, Warwick, 
Chatham, Battle, Biggleswade, Bacup, Jews and General 
Institution, Barnstaple, Bristol, Bexley-heath, Islington, 
Chichester, Sevenoaks, Norwood, Fordingbridge, West 
London, Ely, Basingstoke, Horsham, Highgate, Margate, 
Grantham, Shrew sbury, Bakewell, St. Andrew's, N.B., 
Plymouth, Greenwich, Workington, Ashton, Yorkshire 
Union, Colchester, Westminster, Yorkshire, Portsmouth, 
Tonbridge Wells, Bedford, Tonbridge, Yeovil, London, 
Blandford, City of London, Dover, Peterborough, Hastings, 
Uxbridge, Glasgow, Newport, Newbury, Kentish-town, 
Sudbury, Cheltenham, Southampton, Harveian, Coggeshall, 
Horncastle, Lewes, Woolwich, Northampton, Woburn, 
Pimlico, Frome, Warminster, Hythe, Reigate, Maiden- 
head, Salisbury, Falmouth, Brighton, Windsor and Eton, 
Eastbourne, Fast London, Lynn, Gravesend and Milton, 
St. Leonards, Brentford, Leeds, Braintree and Bocking, 

verpool, Lancaster, Egham, Trowbridge, Romford, Ips- 
Wich, Wrexham, Sussex, Stamford, Manningtree, Stafford- 
shire, Holmfirth, Gains) rough, Dartford, Camberwell, 
Derby, Hackney, Staines, Walworth, Royston, Notting- 
ham. Stoke, Faversham, Gateshead, Manchester, Droyls- 
en, Chester, Bury, Burnley, Wellingborough, Exeter, 

are, Rawtenstall, Chelmsford, Canterbury, Hereford- 
shire, Liskeard, Tiverton, Whittington Club.” 

To meet these representatives there were the Earl of 
Harrowby, Earl Granville, Earl of Carlisle, Bishop of 
Oxford, Dean of St. Paul’s, Lord Ebrington, Sir John 
— Sir C, Eastlake, P.R.A., Sir D. Brewster, Right 
MP gett M.P., Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, 
ay ° Right Hon. H. Tufnell, M.P., Mr. Hume, M.P., 

r. Moffatt, M.P., Mr. Ewart, M.P., Sir C. Lyell, Dr. 
f yfair, Professor Moseley, Mr. R. D. Grainger, Pro- 
essor Sully, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Tooke, Mr. C. Went- 
worth Dilk M ae » ‘ 

e, Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. C. Knight, 


Mr, Cole, C.B., Mr, Harry Chester, Rev. Dr. Booth, 








Captain Owen, R.E., Mr. Winkworth, Lieutenant 
Pasley, R.E., Mr. Redgrave, Rev. H. Mackenzie, Rev. 
Professor Maurice, Rev. Professor Harris; and the 
whole meeting under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, 

Thespeaking was not remarkable, except for its brevity ; 
Lord Granville distinctly stating its intention to be not 
oratorical display, but practical discussion. In Lord 
Lansdowne’s opening speech, however, there are some 
points note-worthy. First, he eulogized the Society of 
Arts, as the parent institution, for its activity, and the 
number of eminent and noble persons who had be- 
longed to it. He then adverted to the extent over 
which the desire of acquiring knowledge, of cultivating 
the intellect, and seeking refined amusements, had 
spread, There were no less than 440 institutions, 
representing 70,000 persons, in England, and of these 
350 had responded to the queries which the Society 
had addressed to them. It was their object to form a 
union of all these—which, without giving a centralized 
power to the Society of Arts, should give a centralized 
usefulness, ¢ 

“I therefore believe that, by putting these societies, 
scattered as they are in different parts of the country, in 
communication with the parent society here, great good will 
be effected. and no inconvenience will be suffered—that there 
may be created here a fund of information and of know- 
ledge upon which all these societies may be constantly and 
usefully drawing, without affeeting their own independent 
action ; and that whereas all institutions in this a 
have been from time to time accused of a desire to fortify 
and support themselves, pecuniarily speaking, out of the 
consolidated fund, you will here create a consolidated fund 
of knowledge, upon which all parties may draw without 
the least risk of its becoming a bankrupt.” (Cheers.) 

The resolutions were then moved and seconded 
seriatim, in very brief speeches. 

Earl Granville moved the first resolution. There 
was not the least desire felt by the Society of Arts to 
constitute themselves a governing body, but they sought 
to become a medium of communication, and to act in 
an administrative capacity among the different institu- 
tions. (Cheers.) In different parts of the country 
unions had already taken place, and the system of 
co-operation now proposed was only an extension 
thereof, so that it might become national in its cha- 
racter. (Cheers.) The noble Earl concluded, amidst 


loud approbation, by proposing the following resolu- | 


tion:— 

“That the success of literary and scientific institutions 
and mechanics’ institutes in the cultivation of literature, 
science, and art, and in the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
might be powerfully promoted by the combination of many 
institutions in an union with the Society of Arts, on the 
basis of perfect security to the continued independence of 
the institutions and the freedom of their self-government.” 

Mr. Strutt, M.P., seconded the resolution, and, 
speaking as a delegate, bore testimony to the advan- 
tages which had already resulted from the partial co- 
operation of local institutions. The resolution was 
carried unanimously, 

In moving the second, the Bishop of Oxford dis- 
claimed, on the part of religion, any antagonism to 
literature and science :— 

“He was not one of those who had any secret suspicion 
that any antagonism existed between religionand the highest 
development of literature, science, and art. He protested 
against the idea that to be religious it was necessary to be 
ignorant. (Cheers.) If it was designed by the heavenly 
gift of God that man’s intellect should be cultivated, that 
he should possess an informed conscience and a reasonable 
spirit, the just development of his nature must depend on 
the equal application of education to his general powers. 
(Cheers.) It was true that knowledge, and literature and 
science might be allied with what was evil and mischievous, 
but would they hesitate on that ground to communicate 
instruction P” 

The resolution, seconded by the Earl of Harrowby, 
was as follows: 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that literary and scien- 
tific institutions and mechanics’ institutes are calculated to 
promote the interests of religion and morality by the culti- 
vation of literature, science, and art, and by the diffusion 
of useful knowledge; and that this meeting earnestly in- 
vites all classes to unite in supporting and improving such 
institutions, and extending their powers of doig good.” 

Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P., and Mr. Joseph Hume, 
M.P., appropriately moved and seconded the pecuniary 
resolution—Mr. Hume insisting very strongly, amid 
great cheering, on the necessity of these institutions 
being made self-supporting :— 

“That the pecupiary conditions of union should be ecal- 
culated to protect the society from loss, and to afford to the 
institutions the full value of the payments which they may 
make to the society’s funds.” 

Mr. Grainger and Mr. Tufnell, M.P., moved and 
seconded the next resolution :— 

“ That this meeting accepts the ‘memoranda of replies,’ 
&c., as a suflicient statement in general terms of the ad- 
vantages which may be expected to result from the pro- 
posed combination and union, and requests that the Society 
of Arts will appoint a special committee to carry out the 
foregoing resolutions, and that every institution in union 
with the society will nominate a representative to form one 











of a representative council, which shall have quarterly or 
other conferences with the said special committee.” 

A short discussion followed, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the chairman, and the company adjourned 
until the evening, when, with Lord Carlisle in the 
chair, they dined together, 200 in number, at the 
Freemason’s Tavern. 

Lord Carlisle, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“The Literary and Scientific Institutions and the Me- 
chanics’ Institutions of the United Kingdom; and suc- 
cess to the happy union this day founded” (coupling 
with it in terms of deserved compliment the name of 
Mr. H. Chester), made some allusions to France, which 
created a great sensation in the audience : 


“ A neighbouring country, in the great capital of France, 
there was assembled last week what had been termed a 


great national festival on their Field of Mars, the splendour 


of which was insured by all that great mili reparation 
and consummate ariistic skill and saugisiedes 


power 
could effeet, and which was imperial in everythipg but the 
name. It must have been as rich and brilliant a scene to 
the eye as could well be conceived, but we might tell our 
gay and gallant neighbours that we did not envy them their 
gleaming staudards or their golden eagles, while we offered 
an asylum to the literature (immense cheering) and 
genius which they had cast forth (continued cheering) 
and while we make a home for the liberties which t 
annulled (cheers), while we pursued what we conceived to 

be the more legilimate ends and the more worthy aims of 
promoting the intellectual, the social, the and the 

religious improvement of the whole bulk of the 

(Great cheering.) That was their motive for assem 

on the present oecasion. They felt that it was for the 

that they ventured to lay the foundation of another edifice, 

which they devoted to popular instruction and enlighten- 

ment. They hoped that it would lead to the cultivation 
of another portion of the great ul field, and around 
the altar which they raised they did not seek to pile military 
standards or barren steel, but rather to crown it with the 
fruits and the flowers which illustrated the peaceful career 
of their national industry. (Loud cheers.)” 

Mr. Chester replied. Other appropriate toasts were 
given and duly honoured, and with the customary 
ceremony, the party went their ways. 

A second meeting took place on Wednesday, where 
there was a good deal of discussion on matters of de- 
tail. The delegates from the following places took the 
most prominent part :—Ipswich, Portsmouth, Derby, 
Bristol, Blandford, Yorkshire Union, i 
Barnstaple, Romford, Newbury, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Lancashire Union, Carlisle, Frome, Winchester, Kent+ 
ish-town, Shrewsbury, and Gloucester. At the close of 
the meeting, on the suggestion of the delegates, Mr. 
Chester selected half-a-dozen of their body to accom 
pany the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Rev. Dr. Booth, 
and himself as a deputation to Prince Albert, president 
of the society. The prince expressed the interest which 
he took in the success of the new union. 


REPRODUCTIVE EMPLCYMENT AT MANCHESTER, 
UnpeEr the presidence of the Mayor, and with the 
assistance of Canon Stowell, Dr. Watts, Mr. A. Watkin, 
Mr. T. Grey, and others, a meeting was held at Man- 
chester on Thursday week, “ to take into consideration 
the propriety of presenting a petition to Parliament in 
favour of such an alteration in the laws for the relief 
of the poor as will enforce the general adoption, as far 
as practicable, of reproductive employment of the des- 
titute, im lieu of total idleness or useless taskwork, with 
the view of reducing the heavy burden of poor rates, 
and abating the demoralising consequences resulting 
from the present system.” 

The Rev. Canon Stowell moved the first resolution 

“That it is the duty of a Christian community, no less 
than the interest of a wise one, to see that those who are 
reduced to want through causes over which they have fre- 
quently no control, be provided for in conformity with the 
primeval law, that ‘in the sweat of his face man shall 
eat bread,’ and without demoralising or degrading their 
families—namely, by employing as usefully as possible 
those whom the public are bound to maintain.” 

Workhouses, he said, ought to be called idle-houses ; 
paupers ought to be self-supporting men, engaged re- 
productively, instead of wasting their time and losing 
their self-respect breaking stones, picking oakum, and 
such-like degrading taskwork. The system of vagrancy 
which existed at present in England and Ireland was a 
most unmitigated evil. Thousands of individuals were 
going up and down the country, living on one parish 
after another, and eating the bread of idleness. They 
must put an end to this system, and to the swarm of 
vagrants who were continually coming from Ireland. 
When a poor man came from Ireland they must give 
him work, and if he would not take it, send him back 
to Ireland; and if he would not work there, he hoped 
some legal provision would be enacted to deal with such 
aman. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Traill, in seconding the resolution, 
said, he believed the system by which the labour of 
paupers was made unproductive, was one which was 
contrary both to the law of the Bible and to sound 
political economy. 

There was just sufficient opposition froma Mr. J. H 
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Leppoe to make the vietory more decided. As con- 
nected with the Board of Guardians for three years, 
this gentleman claimed credit for experience. 

“ As to reproductive labour, did they mean to say that 
it had not been tried in Manchester? The question was 
raised among the guardians at the end of 1847, whether 
they should not have reproductive labour. An experiment 
was tried with 20 men in making a road at Swinton, giv- 
ing them 12s. a-week, and at the end of six months it was 
reported by the master that three independent labourers, 
at 3s. 6d. a-day, which was a very high standard, would 
have accompli the work much more to their satisfac- 
tion, at not more than one-third the cost. The reproduc- 
tive system, then, had been shown to have failed. There 
was a class of people whom it was impossible to make 
work.” 


The speech of Mr. Leppoc notwithstanding, the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. Watkin moved, and Dr. Watts seconded, the 
next resolution, which was carried unanimously :— 

“That the present system of Poor Law relief for per- 
sons capable of contributing to their own support, whether 
kept in idleness or set to repulsive and useless taskwork, 
was at variance with the acknowledged principles of 
political economy, and inflicted a great evil on the rate- 
payers, tending to increase pauperism.” 

Mr. R. S. Sowler moved the third resolution:— 

“That the substitution, under proper management, of 

juctive labour for idleness and useless tests, together 
with the establishment of a general system of industrial 
and mainly self-supporting pauper schools, is not only right 
in principle, but calculated, from its proved results, to 
reduce the evils of pauperism.” 

Mr. A. Prentice seconded the resolution, and it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. S. Ogden moved the adoption of a petition 
embodying the resolutions, to be signed by the chair- 
man, and presented to the House of Lords by the Earl 
of Ellesmere, and to the House of Commons by Mr. J. 
Bright, M.P. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND SELF-SUPPORTING VILLAGE 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of the society for establishing self- 
supporting villages forthe benefit of the working-classes, 
was held on Thursday at Exeter Hall. The Reverend 
J. E. Keane was in the chair, and contended that the 
evils of competition in trade were that they had drawn 
mankind to the medium of trade—money. Money 
was of very little advantage as money itself. The 
present gold discoveries were proved to be of serious 
injury. The eyes of England were bent on money, 
which begets a spirit of competition, which was injurious 
to the poor man, amd produced misery. (Hear, hear.) 
The Reverend J. Brown, the Rector of Christchurch, 
Surrey, and honorary secretary, read letters apologising 
for the absence of Mr. Brotherton, M.P., and several 
other gentlemen, as also from Lord Goderich, who was 
to have presided. The report was real and adopted, 
Mr. M. Morgan, Mr. J. Potter, and other gentlemen 
addressed the meeting. 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ovuR OWN CoRRESPONDENT. | 


Lerrer XXI, 

. Paris, Tuesday Evening, 18th May, 1852. 
Events, which seem to be hurrying us to a catas- 
trophe, are rapidly succeeding each other in France. 
The imperialist féte was scarcely ended before public 
attention was drawn in other directions. Last Satur- 
day a meeting of the Council of Ministers took place, 
at which the difficult questions of the interior and ex- 
terior were considered. The‘ refusals to take the oath, 
which are becoming general; the attitude assumed by 
the Legitimists, between whom and the Government of 
Louis Bonaparte, the Comte de Chambord has forbidden 
all intercourse; the intrigues of the Orleanists in the 
north ; the republican movements in the southern and 
central departments ; and lastly, the attitude of the 
army, whose ominous silence has alarmed the Elysée; 
were all discussed. It was decided a new initiative should 
forthwith be adopted; that the chiefs and principal 
adherents of the Legitimist party should be vigorously 
swept out of the way; and the Legitimist and Orleanist 
journals destroyed by a series of avertissements (notices 
of suspension) ; that a razzia should be made upon the 
republicans ; and 1800 officers of the army should be 
cashiered—1800 out of 12,000!—that the army was 
to be gained over at any cost, even by extending the 
French frontier to the Rhine; and if the negotiations, 
which were to be opened immediately in every channel, 
to accomplish this purpose, failed, to declare war ; call 
out 1,200,000 of the peasantry, to add to the standing 
army of 400,000 men, and prosecute the war vigor- 
ously | 

A diplomatic note was there and then prepared by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, addressed to the 
eourt of Vienna, praying its good offices between Louis 
Napoleon and the Czar. In this note, the necessity of 
the establishment of the Empire was clearly laid down, 





an Empire, moreover, surrounded with a prestige; an 
Empire extending to the natural boundaries of France 
—the Rhine. The note adds, that without this con- 
cession from the foreign powers, the government of 
M. Bonaparte cannot stand its ground much longer ; 
and that the catastrophe, averted by the act of the 2nd 
of December, will infallibly explode, and bury in its 
rains the improvident kings and governments of 
Europe. An ambassador extraordinary started for 
Vienna on the same night, the bearer of these propo- 
sitions. Considering the tenor of the note, are we to 
act in concert with England? The intelligence on 
this subject is contradictory. I hold from a late secre 
tary of Bonaparte’s, that it is positively arranged not 
to separate from England; but to seek in the evident 
reconciliation between the English minister and the 
Austrian government, the means to bring England— 
receiving Egypt as a compensation—to consent to re- 
construct the map of Europe; giving the frontiers of 
the Rhine to France; Piedmont and Switzerland to 
Austria; Mecklenburr and Saxony to Prussia; and to 
Russia, Turkey in Europe, with Constantinople. In 
other quarters, I hear, on the contrary, that Louis 
Bonaparte proposes to Austria-and Russia not only to 
dispense with the concurrence of England, but to act 
against her. If these negotiations do not succeed, 
Louis Bonaparte is resolved on war. 

On the same night, General Vaillant, who con- 
structed the fortifications of Paris, was sent for, and 
consulted as to the state of the fortifications in Europe 
generally, and in Belgium particularly. As the general 
was coming from this interview, he met an officer of 
engineers, with whom he is intimate, and made use of 
the following words—“ My good friend, we are on the 
point of committing une grande folie. Before long 
Belgium will be invaded !” 

All these circumstances have led to a reaction in the 
public securities. The fall continues at the Bourse. 
The artificial means, to which recourse has been had, 
are insufficient to arrest the fall. In vain are large 
discounting transactions advertised daily, for the pur- 
pose of checking the operations for the fall. In vain 
the Administration of deposits and consignments invest 
one million per diem by order of the Government. In 
vain the Receivers General are instructed to buy up 
stock ; the funds still fall. The movement this week 
has been most marked. In truth, the situation is very 
serious. The letter of General Changarnier has been 
handed about at the Bourse. Bonaparte, according to 
the General’s statement, went so far as to say he 
would recal Henry V.,and crown him King of France, 
if Changarnier would but assist him (Bonaparte) to 
put down the National Assembly. All these infamies, 
coming out in the broad light of day, have shocked 
the public conscience, and the feeling of indignation is 
general. Since then we have had the letter of General 
Lamoriciére, which is beginning to cirenlate in Paris 
by the medium of MS. copies. This letter contains no 
revelation, however, regarding the events of December. 


The General confines himself to refusing, in sufficiently | 


strong terms, to take the oath. “ Proseribed in con- 
tempt of the laws,” says he, “I should not have 
thought that I could have been called upon to sub- 
scribe an oath of fidelity to the man whose power, 
usurped by violence, can only maintain itself by foree ?” 
Letters to the same effect are expected from Generals 
Bedeau and Lefid. 

The communication of the Comte de Chambord to 
his faithful Legitimists, has also affected public opinion. 
The Legitimist party are strictly enjoined in this do- 
cument to abstain from subscribing the oath ; to refuse 
any appointment necessitating the taking of the oath ; 
and to keep completely aloof from the present Govern- 
ment. There is consequently a deluge of refusals. The 
Republicans having been for three years virtually ex- 
cluded from all public functions—functions which, for 
lack of Bonapartists, who do not exist, have devolved on 
Orleanists and Legitimists. You may judge of the per- 
plexities and perturbation produced in the departmental 
and communal administrations, by these refusals. In ad- 
dition to a crowd of private individuals, whom it would 
be impossible to enumerate, Municipal Councils, Tribu- 
nals of Commerce, Departemental Councils, appear to 
vie with each other in forwarding their resignations to 
the Government. This week, I observe, the Municipal 
Councils of Alencon and Béfort, and the Tribunal of 
Commerce of Rhodez, have adopted this step. The 
learned bodies of the Institute have been seized with a 
noble emulation to follow, in the same direction, as 
they became aware of the treatment to which M. Arago 
had been subjected. MM. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, 
director of the College of France; Pouillet, the celebrated 
natural philosopher ; Cauchy, of the Faculty of Sciences, 
have sent in their resignations, as well as M. Hauréau, 
of the National Library, and M. Chomel, director of 
the Faculty of Medicine. Many other Savants are 
about to follow their example. There were, neyerthe- 














less, a few who answered the summons of the Minister 
of the Interior ;_ but instead of taking the oath in the 
manner prescribed, they merely raised their hand while 
passing the Minister, before the formula of the oath 
had been read to them, and left without utter} a 
single syllable. This amusing story has been the joke 
of all Paris. 

While these things are going on, the official world ig 
feasting and dancing. Since the banquet of the 11th, 
three others have taken place: one at the Military 
School, given to the army delegates, whose ironical and 
flippant air at the ceremony of the 10th, led St. 
Arnaud to exclaim, “ these fellows look as though they 
wanted to make fools of us.” These delegates were 
again entertained at the Hotel de Ville; fora dead-set 
was made to win them before their return to their 
respective regiments. A third banquet has been given, 
but I am unable to say on what account. 

We are now about to celebrate the marriage of 
Persigny. Bonaparte lends him Fontainebleau for the 
honeymoon ! 

The committee of the Legislative Body, entrusted 
with the examination of the budget of 1853, was 
formed on Saturday. The members were unanimously 
selected from that fraction of the Chamber called the 
“ Independents.” This significant fact causes much un. 
easiness at the Elys¢e. The committee consists of MM, 
Gouin, banker and ex-Minister of Finance, chairman ; 
Montalembert ; J. Ouvrard, son of the celebrated finan. 
cier; Louvet ; Chasseloup-Laubat, ex-representative; 
De Flavigny ; De Bussiéres, ex-Secretary to the Cham. 
ber of Deputies ; the Due d’Uzés ; the Duc de Mouchy ; 
Ancel, merchant, and ex-Mayor of Havre; Halley. 
Claparéde, ex-Deputy ; De Belleyme, son of the emi- 
nent President of the Tribunal of the Seine ; and Bau- 
doing, manufacturer, and ex-Deputy. 

The first meeting of the committee was held on 
Monday, and important resolutions were adopted. The 
committee decided upon demanding,—1st, the suppres 
sion of the ministry of police; 2nd, explanations on 
the subject of the conversion of the jive per cents, ; 
3rd, explanations as to the deficit, which the Govern- 
ment estimates at fifty millions, but which is in reality 
a hundred millions, as reckoned by M. Gouin. 

M. Bonaparte had laid a trap for the Legislative 
Body, by settling beforehand the deficit in the budget, 
so as to force the Chamber to propose some additional 
taxes, and thus bring upon themselves the unpopularity 
of the measure. M. Delamarre (of the Patrie), who 
obeyed the signal of the Elysce, spoke in the prepara- 
tory debate, on the necessity of increasing the income, 
allowing the expenditure to remain untouched. “ We 
know all about that,” was replied ; “ you seek to treat 
us like the late National Assembly, and to induce us to 
enact unpopular laws, so that you may afterwards 
claim the merit of abolishing them. But we remember 
the electoral law of the 31st of May, and the law for 
the re-establishment of the duty on liquors.” M. Vérow 
then proposed to levy a tax on advertisements. “ Yes, 
yes,” said the “ Independents,” “a tax on advertisements, 
in order to put an end to publicity in the newspapers!” 
M. Véron (of the Constitutionne/) sat down, covered 
with shame, amidst the fire of this repartee, to which 
he owed his exclusion from the committee. 

It is expected that in the sittings whick are to fol- 
low, the committee will decide upon the necessity of 
diminishing the expenses, and propose a reduction of 
the army. The attitude of the Legislative Body causes 
serious alarm to Louis Bonaparte. In the meantime, 
rigorous measures are being carried on in all diree- 
tions. This week there have been fifteen notices 
served on the provincial press. One of these journals, 
the Progrés du Pas de Calais, has been suppressed. 
Not even the Freemasons are exempt from furnishing 
grounds of disquietude ; the Executive, in its fear, has 
closed fifty masonic lodges. In short, the transporta~ 
tions are still going on. Letters from Nismes state, 
that a convoy of prisoners recently passed through that 
town amidst the cries of Vive la République! 

A strange report circulated at the Bourse to-day 
It was said, an insurrection had broken out at Madrid ; 
that the Spanish ministry had published its ordon- 
nances like Charles X., and that the people had effected 
a revolution, in imitation of that of July, 1880 a 


» 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
M. Grantee pr CassaGnac, the hired bravo of the 
French press, the bully of the Constitutionnel, has 
let loose by the Government to bespatter with coger 4 
and abuse the Generals who have refused to take the = 
With respect to Lamoricidre, he does not dispute en 
bravery of the general, but he denies the military oe y; 
but on Changarnier, the sometime intimate accomplt 
now the bitterest enemy of the Elysée, he lav ishes all forms 
of insult and contempt. 
—— 
* This rumour remains unconfirmed. It is, a least, 
prewature,—Ep, of Leader. 
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; ee distinct charges against General Chan- 

¢ brings three dis g ‘ : 
» First, he says :—‘‘ In Mareh, 1849, General Chan- 
ier applied to Prince Louis Napoleon for a written 
utherization to throw the Constituent Assembly out of the 
* low. Secondly, at the period of creating the great military 
mmands, General Changarnicr again urged with energy 
the necessity of a coup d@ état; and,as Prince Louis Napoleon 
received these overtures with great coolness, the general 


complained aloud before the ministers, declaring that there 
was nothing to be done with that Thomas Diafoirus ;* 


and thirdly, in November, 1550, when the Alais trial was 
ing on, General Changarnier assembled at the Puileries, 
in one of the drawing-rooms given to him by the President 
with the command of the army of Paris, a number of po- 
fitical personages, to whom he proposed to arrest Louis 
Napoleon, and to send him to V incennes ; to shut up the 
Legislative Palace, by proroguing the Assembly for six 
months ; and to assume himself the oe Amongst 
the persons thus convoked and present was Yount Mold, 
who refused to take part in such treason, and who imme- 
diately informed the head of the state of what had taken 
> In fine, two years running, General Changarnier 

rsecuted Prince Louis Napoleon to obtain from him a 
written order to drive away the Assemblies.” 

Count Molé has sent the following peremptory denial 
of the assertion with which his name is so unwarrantably 
or (To the Editor of the Constitutionnel.) 

“§rr,—I have just read in your journal an article in 
which my name is mixed up in the most disgraceful 
manner with facts which I declare to be completely false. 
I was never present at the meeting at the Tuileries, of 
which that article speaks, and I affirm that to my know- 
ledge nothing of the kind took place. As to the part of 
denunciator, which I am made to play on leaving that 
meeting—I shall only make one remark—it is an infamous 
calumny. I will, moreover, add, that so much audacity in 
insult, and so much boldness in outrage, injures the cause 
which it is pretended to serve. France A na forgets the 
services which are rendered to her; but if she could cease 
toremember them, insult and calumny would instantly 
revive the remembrance of them in her memory and in 
her heart. It certainly is not either of myself or of my 
own career that I speak thus. They are the reflections 
which have arisen in my mind, from reading the article 
entitled ‘M. Changarnier et M. De Lamoriciére.’ 1 beg 
your insertion of this letter, and have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) “ MOLE. 

“Paris, May 18, 1852.” 

The journals are cautioned? against admitting false re- 

rts under cover of an on dit, which will not protect 


them from the consequences of infringing that article of 
the Press Law, which forbids and punishes insertion of 


false intelligence. This caution is, of course, intended to 
prevent the insertion of any rumours, however well 
founded (such as the Emperor of Russia’s demand of re- 
imbursement of stock), of a complexion unfavourable to 
Government. 

The secretary of the Archbishop of Paris has, by his 
desire, addressed the following letter to the Presse— 

“You have been incorrectly informed in announcing 
that the Archbishop ot Paris had given his benediction on 
Saturday last in the church of St. Eustache to busts of the 
Prince President of the Republic. The Archbishop had 
been earnestly entreated by the forts of the Halle to be 
present at the mass which they caused to be celebrated on 
that day. Not being able to comply with their request, 
he promised them that, in going to administer the sacra- 
ment at a neighbouring church, he would attend at the 
end of the mass, and give them his blessing. This is what 
the Archbishop did after addressing to them some words 
of paternal ad@ce, but he never blest any bust. It is not 
the custom of the Church to bless the busts of living per- 
sons. It only blesses them after death, when they have 
been placed among the number of the saints.” 

The Presse says there is not the slightest truth in the 
statement that M. Proudhon has arrived at Havre on his 
way to the United States. He has, adds the Presse, only 
a fortnight more to remain in prison to complete the three 
years to which he was sentenced, and he has no intention 
to quit Paris. 

he marriage of M. de Persigny with the daughter of 
the Prince de la Moskowa is fixed for this day. The cha- 
teauof Fontainebleau is to be placed at the disposal of 
M. de Persigny and his bride during the honeymoon. M. 
Fortoul is to be Minister of the Interior ad interim, dur- 
— absence of M. de Persigny. 
: he new law on Customs Duties before the Council of 
State removes the duties on raw materials for ship build- 
ing and on crockery ware. 

General Parchappe has presented to the Legislative 

ly a report, in the name of the committee charged to 
examine the bill authorizing a levy in 1853 of 80,000 men 
of the class of 1852. The report states that, in order to 
keep up the armed force of France at 500,000 men, it is 
Recessary to call out 80,000, as has been done annually for 
twenty years past; and, as an additional reason for the 

Vy, 1t says—*“ Foreign countries do not reduce their 
armies. England fi els great anxiety with r spect to our 
Progress, and thi Sirm and becoming attitude of the coun- 
try ; her Chambers have voted subsidies for the organiza- 
tion of a numerous militia and the increase of the navy. 
In Austria, the sovereign of that empire and the Emperor 
of Russia have passed in review the troops assembled at 

ienna. 


_“I mentioned (writes the correspondent of the Daily 
News) that Louis Napoleon had been accompanied in his 
view of the gallery of Marshal Soult by M. Fortoul, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. A speech is reported to 
me by a person who was present on this occasion, as having 
been uttered by this minister, which affords an excellent 
b of the civilization of some of the highest functionaries 
og present Government. Louis Napoleon paused be- 

he famous ‘ Conception of the Virgin,’ of Murillo, 


* A ridiculouscharacter in Molitre’s Malade Imaginaire. 











the pearl of the collection, and asked M. Fortoul his opi- 
nion of it. The Minister of Public Instruction, I hear, 
replied— Mon Prince, n’achetez pas une crotite comme 
celle-la; je vous trouverai vingt Cesmtive a@ Paris qui 
vous en feraient mieux que ca.” This assurance reminds 
one of the famous blunder of the Roman Consul Mummius, 
who, when he was informed of the destruction of the fa- 
mous pictures and statues in the sack of Corinth, said that 
he would order fresh ones to be executed. The modern 
Athenians, as the Parisians style themselves, laugh quite 
as heartily at the taste of M. Fortoul as the ancient ones 
did at the barbarism of the Roman consul.” 

The Emperor of Russia left Vienna on the night of the 
11th inst. for Berlin, by way of Prague, where he stop 
to pay a visit to the ex-Emperor Ferdinand. On the 
evening of the 12th inst. he reached Dresden, where he 
was received at the railway station by the king. On the 
13th inst. he was at Leipsie, and on the evening of the 
16th inst. he reached Potsdam, having taken the route 
from Weimar by Halle to Magdeburg. On the 17tha 
grand review was to take place at Potsdam: and the Em- 
peror was not expected at Berlin till the 18th or 19th. 
Count Nesselrode was to meet him at Potsdam. 

After attending the anniversary of the marriage of 
Prince Charles of Prussia, at Potsdam, the Emperor pro- 
ceeds to Warsaw to attend the military manwuvres. In 
the month of July the Czar is to return to Potsdam for 
the Empress, who, in the meantime, will be taking the 
baths at Schlangenbad. During his stay at Vienna, a re- 
view, a mancuvre, a Prater-promenade, a grand tattoo 
executed by six military bands and a couple of dozen of 
extra drums, and three visits to the court theatre, afforded 
the public very favourable opportunities of seeing the 
Emperor. 

One evening (writes the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times) he went to the Burg Theatre, which may be styled 
the high school of the legitimate German drama. In the 
piece given—a comedy entitled The Prison—the gaoler 
calms the fears of one of his prisoners lest his name should 
become known by the assurance that, like all persons com- 
mitted to his care, he has a number but no name. The 
whole audience must have thought of Siberia, for every 
opera-glass was suddenly directed to the Imperial box. 
The eyes and mouth of the Emperor nnderwent no change 
whatever, but a slight contraction of the skin around the 
former showed that he was suppressing a smile. 

The “ particular policy of Germany, and the general 
policy of Europe,” are reported to have been the subjects 
of discussion at Vienna between the two monarchs and 
their counsellors. Prince Metternich (writes the last 
quoted correspondent) “ takes a great part in the confe- 
rences. Notwithstanding his great age, he is still (the 
letters I quote from say) as active, as ardent, as devoted 
to work as he ever had been. The Emperor Nicholas has 
in no wise ceased to cherish for him the same esteem, and 
to manifest the same respect for his counsels as before. It 
is also known that friendship of an ancient date subsists 
between M. de Nesselrode and M. de Metternich. The 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria, Count Buol, 
participates in the ideas of the two statesmen with whom 
he is associated. M. de Buol is the son of the former Pre- 
sident of the Germanic Diet, and the father-in-law of M. 
de Mayendorff, actual Minister of Russia at Vienna. The 
Emperor Nicholas has much confidence in M. de Buol, 
whom he had seen at the Dresden Conferences. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, the British Ambassador at 
the Court of Vienna, gave a grand ball on the 13th in 
honour of the Queen's birthday, at which several members 
of the Imperial family were present. 

In Hanover, the Constitution of September, 1848, 
granted by the late king, is to be stripped of all its liberal 
provisions by the present reactionary government. On 
the 14th, a message to this effect was communicated to the 
First Chamber. Among the most essential are the follow- 
ing proposals of the Government: To strike out, as con- 
tradictory of the monarchical principle, the article which 
provides that the monarch, on succeeding to the throne, 
shall pledge his royal word to maintain the constitution ; 
to strike out those provisions which violate the funda- 
mental idea of a Christian state, and to withdraw from the 
judicial courts the power of deciding their own competency. 
The Legislature is to be re-constituted on a very narrow 
basis of rank, wealth, and privilege; and both Houses 
may be dissolved. These measures are to be presented in 
a regular way to the Chambers for acceptance; and in 
case of rejection, to be effected by ordinances, with an 
appeal to the Diet. 

An extensive conflagration at Dantzic, by which several 
mills have been destroyed, has burnt also the waterworks 
by which the town fountains were partly supplied. Local 
tradition ascribes the construction of these works to the 
great astronomer, Copernicus. Four lives were lost in the 
fire. 

There is a ministerial crisis at Turin. Ratazzi, the chief 
of the moderate Opposition, having been elected to the 
Presidency of the Chamber, in the place of Pinelli, de- 
ceased: the Marquis d’Azeglio resigned; and Count 
Cavour was intrusted with the formation of a new cabinet; 
but a telegraphic message, dated the 17th, announces 
that the latter having been unable to form a ministry, 
the Marquis d’Azeglio has been recalled. The Chambers 
will probably be dissolved. 

Letters from Rome of the 10th inst., state that the 
Grand Dukes of ‘Russia had left that city on the 9th. 
The French had vied with the Pontifical authori‘ies in 
paying them all civil and military honours. 

On the 6th of May, the long expected abolition of the 
Tuscan Constitution was decreed. The conclusion of the 
preamble to the decree is in these words :— 

“ And whereas no vestige of the representative regimen 
exists any longer in the greater part of Italy, we may infer 
that the majority of he Tenens, remembering the repose 
and prosperity they so long enjoyed, and taught by un- 
happy experience, are induced to hope, from the consolida- 
tion of power and order, the development of the welfare of 
the country, rather than to desire the revival of a form of 








government which neither accords wi national 
tutions nor with the manners of our people, 
productive of evil whilst it continued in 
moment when the real welfare of the country 
circumstances require that the Government of 


i 


i, 


should be reconstructed on the same basis as before 
we have firmly resolved to promulgate the i 
sures, and we assure the Tuscans until our last 


Hit 


our most grateful solicitude shall be to 

means, in our beloved country, all the moral i 

vantages they are entitled to enjoy. Thus may God 

us, secure to us a power derived from the cordial confidence 

of our beloved people, and impress us with the idea that 

the new re-organization of Tuscany, by augmenting the 
also more 


: 


prerogatives of the Government, renders 
the burden of our duties.” 
The decree itself runs thus :— 
“ Art. 1, The statute promulgated on the 15th February, 
1848, is abolished. Art. 2. The Royal authority resuming 
in re- 


i 


the full exercise of power, the Ministers, as councillors 
the Prince and executors of his become again 

sponsible to the Grand Duke alone, and countersign all his 
sovereign acts. Art. 3. Matters —— law, ified in 
the first chapter of said statute, be conform- 
ably to the principles and rules resulting the laws in 
vigour in the Grand Duchy, previous to the publication 
of said statute, with the exception of what is expressed in 
the present decree. Art. 4. The law on the shall be 
revised, so as to establish a system caloulated to geasanten 
efficaciously the respect due to religion, to morality, and 
public order. Art. 5. The National Guard is definitively 
and generally abolished. Art.6. The Council of §' in- 
augurated on the 15th March, 1848, is maintained, but is to 
be independent of the Council of Ministers. A new decree 


shall fix its attributes in a more precise manner. Art. 7. 
The communal law, decreed on the 20th of November, 


1849, and which was only intended as an experimen 
shall be revised and receive the modifications pa omen | 


by experience. 
“ Given on the 6th of May, 1852. 
“(Signed) Lgopotp. 
-: Oountendanel by the President of the Council, 
G. Baldasseroni, and the Minister Secretary of 
State of the Department of Justice, N. Lami.” 
The Conservatore Constituzionale of Florence has as- 
sumed the name of Corriere dell’ Arno. 


ON FRENCH SOCIALISM. 
WHAT IT IS, AND IS NOT. 
Lerrer VII. 
A comMMON instrument of calumny employed by adversa- 
ries to make Socialism hateful to every generous heart, 
has been the false pretence that the end assigned to 
human life by the Socialists was this—the pursuit of 
happiness ; the word happiness being understood in 
the sense of purely material and selfish enjoyment. 

Now it happens that the man who has most elo- 
quently and most powerfully combated this theory, and 
stigmatized this definition, is one of those “ system- 
makers” so bitterly accused—my illustrious friend, 
Pierre Leroux. 

I have before me his book on Humanity. The en- 
tire introduction to this work is devoted to the exami- 
nation of this question of Happiness. I quote the pre- 
cise words of Pierre Leroux on this subject :— 

“ No! the aim of every human creature is not happiness, 
defined as it is in the first axiom of Voltaire thee is to 
say, in the sense of individual satisfaction. Human beings 
are not created to be happy, but to live, and to develope 
themselves in following after a certain type of perfection.”* 

Nothing can be finer, nothing more noble, more pro- 
found in feeling than the manner in which Pierre Le- 
roux demonstrates this proposition. He commences by 
inquiring if it be true that absolute happiness exists, 
and he cites all the philosophers of past times to reply 
to the question, All, with a common accord, render 
him this tragic answer—No! At one time it is the 
Greek poet who calls life the shadow of a dream; at 
another, it is the Christian apostle, struck with the 
universal grief prevailing throughout nature, who ex- 
claims, “The whole creation groans.” Epicurus, in 
the midst of his gay philosophy, confessed that our 
greatest contentment resides in the memory; and 
Anacreon himself, as he sat at the banquet-table, his 
brow crowned with flowers, found the cicala happier 
than man! When Shakspeare, under the cloak of 
Hamlet, harshly repelled the love of his betrothed, did 
he not acknowledge the vanity of human happiness ? 
After having glanced at a long series of the most 





strain of sad and tender eloquence as follows : 


“Let us then frankly confess that real iness is de- 
nied us, at least in our present life. How indeed could 


we hope to find it in this life, and, as we say, upon this 
earth, where grief and death abide? All that we love 
being perishable, we are thus ex by our love to con- 
tinual suffering. Not to suffer, then, must be, not to love. 
But to be without love is the death of the soul, the most 
dreadful of deaths, the true death, So then, whether we 
depart out of ourselves to become attached to some 

terior object, or whether we detach ourselves from all the 
objects that the world offers to our love, we are assured of 
suffering. But it is not only because all 
are changeful and perishable, that we suffer; it is even 
more because they are so miserably imperfect that they 
can never satisfy our thirst of happiness. And it is not 


* De UV Humanité, vol. i. p. 40, Introduction, 
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merely their frailty, and their imperfection, that make our 
suffering ; the worm that gnaws at their heart, gnaws at 
our own ; we suffer because we are ourselves too wretchedly 
epee because all in ourselves too changes and dies. 
ike steeds which suddenly break down under their riders, 
the waves of our ions that bear us up, are continually 
inking under our feet, and, after having raised us on high, 
ebbing away, to leave us shattered upon a barren strand. 
The happiness we have most ardently desired, when once 
a the soul by its unsatisfyingness. 
is like the Danaids’ tub which nothing could fill. 
Within us, then, and around us, all is a combat, all a 
struggle. If we consider the universe, we behold all things 
at war; every species devouring each other ; the elements 
in strife; human a is in many respects a continual 
struggle and a war. 


covered that man’s worst enemy is—man! 


The world that we inhabit is formed out of ruins, and | 
Whether | 


we cannot advance a step without destroying. 
we take this world in time or in space, an these two 
grand natural dimensions it is a net of evil, of destruction, 
and of ca so well knit and so full, that it resembles 
that picture by Salvator, in which all is death and murder 
at in which men, horses, even a bird that flits across 


the battle-field; all are struck, all are dying, under a pale | 
sky, in a horrible ravine, while the sun is sinking gloomily | 
beneath i 


the horizon’s edge. Admirable picture, a sublime 


expression of the melancholy into which the moral and | 
physical evil spread abroad in the world can plunge the 
soul of man.” 


What are we to conclude from this gloomy catalogue 
of the inevitable sorrows to which Man is condemned 
here below? That the search after happiness is an 
unworthy and fruitless object for the soul? But this 
would be to deny the most invincible of all our aspira- 
tions; it would be to break the mainspring of our 
activity ; it would be to reject the philosophy of which 
this great question of happiness has always been tlic 
chief purpose, as Cicero well said, “ Qui de summo bono 


dissentit, de totd Philosophie ratione disputat ;”* it 


would be, in a word, to deny Socrates, who was de- 
clared by the oracle the wisest of men for having pro- 
posed the problem of happiness to mankind. The 
whole matter, then, reduces itself to the question whe- 
ther we ought not to strive, without ceasing, after 
happiness, even without hope of absolutely attaining 
it ; and where we ought to seek it. 

Now, of these two points, the former was never 
disputed by philosophers ; and the latter gave rise to 


the three sects which divide the thought of antiquity. | 


To be concerned with the present, without a thought 
for the past that preceded, or the future that may 
follow, this life,—to behave in conformity with that 
which is,—to liberate oneself from corporal ills and 
from the troubles of the soul,—to procure oneself by 


these means, so far as we may, a condition exempt | 


from pain, by the regulated satisfaction of the wants, 
appetites, and desires, which nature has implanted in 
us,—such is the philosophy of Epicurus. 

To despise life wholly,—absorbed in an inner life, to 


let the outer life flow away,—to regard oneself, in re- | 
lation to life, as a mere spectator, or, at most, as an | 


actor in a comedy,—to leave to destiny the responsi- 
bility of its work,—not to think of tempering the pas- 
sions, but to root them out,—to get rid, so to speak, 
of the passions altogether, and to hold life in such ab- 
solute disgust that the wise man has the right to cast 
it off as a consequence of his liberty, and as a recompense 
of his virtue,—such is the stoic philosophy of Zeno. 
To accept Nature as we find her, but constantly 


beauty,—to accept life such as it is, but studying to 
elevate it ever to a higher perfection, according to the 
ideal which God has implanted in our minds as an im- 
perishable archetype,—such is the philosophy of Plato. 

It is from Epicureanism that, after a lapse of cen- 


turies, sprung the deism of Bolingbroke and of Vol- | 
taire, the systematic egoism of La Rochefoucauld, the | 


| ought not to succumb. 


sensualism of Condillac, the atomistic materialism of 
our savants, the exclusive utilitarianism of Bentham. 
It was Platonism mingled with the doctrine of the 
stoics that had humanly anticipated our diviner 
Christian philosophy which admits with Zeno that 
men were thrown into the world to practise endurance 
and self-denial 3 and, with Plato, that they ought to 
seek in nature the scattered rays of the Divine Word. 
' After having traced the history of human thought 
in its search after human happiness, in a work of 
which I can only present the barest outline here, 
Pierre Leroux unhesitatingly pronounces himself, in 
favour of the Platonist and Christian doctrine of 
moral perfectibility. Only he is careful not to ad ypt, in 
its exaggerated and dangerous sense, the anathema 
launched by the Christian mystics against this world 
and against life; and he concludes in these terms :— 
“If happiness be understood to imply some undefined 
condition of agreeable sensations and feelings, indepen- 


dently ofa philosophical conception of our nature and of 


our destiny, then has philosophy no concern therewith. 
Go, follow your caprices, pursue your sensations, aban- 


© De finibus boni ot mali, c. 5. 





Our | 


ow many philosophers have dis- | 


| County Down. 


| more especially as 


seeking in her image the reflection of the Divine | support Lord’ Derby’s public views and future govern- 


| contest the county on your own just pretensions. 








don yourselves to your passions, give yourselves over to 
fatality ; conduct yourselves after the fashion of animals 
and of children! You will live after a certain fashion 
—you will obtain a certain happiness; if, forgetting 
that you are reason, you make yourself a body, you 
will have corporeal enjoyment: if you transform your- 
selves into swine under the wand of Circe, you will 
have the joy of swine: if, forgetting that you are 
linked to humanity, you choose to be selfish, you will 
have the solitary pleasures of a lonely man, that is to 
say, of a man horribly incomplete and devoid of a 
sphere requisite for a true existence; you will be an 
imperfect being—a sort of monster. In a word, you 
will have pleasure and grief analogous to the passions 
which you will develope, and to which you will deliver 
up your nature. But, at the same time, the law of 
the world, which is one of incessant change, will ever 
condemn you to find nothingness and emptiness in all 
things, and sooner or later the moment will come for 
you, when you will awake from that confused intoxica- 
tion, and when, however degraded you may be, you 
will become conscious of the reasonable nature of your 
being. 

Do you understand by happiness a state of self- 
consciousness, then it is given to philosophy alone to 


| procure it for us ? The question is changed: we are no 


longer concerned with the search after happiness in the 
vulgar sense of the word happiness ; we do but aspire 
after @ life in conformity with our human nature.” 
See, then, how this question of happiness is treated 
(and in the name of Socialism) by one of those system- 
makers whom certain false mystics have not been 


| ashamed to represent as apostles of a gross materialism ! 


After such citations, all commentary is useless. 

Socialism has two powerful enemies to combat— 
ignorance, and bad faith. But these two adversaries 
have always been encountered, in history, on the route 
of progress, and humanity has not the less persisted in 
its constant march towards the light, towards truth, 
towards justice. The banners of Constantine, the 
armed champion of the religion of Christ, bore this 
motto: In hée signo vinces. And he conquered,—be- 
cause he believed. 

Lovis Buanc. 





ELECTION MATTERS. 
THE “ VAIN’ LONDONDERRY SCANDAL. 


“Vane LonponpERRY,” lord of County Down, has 
fallen upon evil days. Upon the assumption of power 
by the Earl of Derby, finding that Lord Castlereagh had 
pledged himself to Tenant-right, the Marquis of London- 
derry, his father, wrote to Mr. David 8S. Ker, making 
the following eligible offer of a little human property in 
Be it premised that Mr. Ker is nephew 
to Lord Londonderry, and that the correspondence 
begins “ My Dear Nephew.” The date of the letter is 
February 7th. 

“ After the immense treasure expended by the family 
on this county seat, I cannot reconcile it to myself, my 
pes. and my political name, to abandon it during at 
east my tenancy, nor resign the nomination to even Cas- 
tlereagh, paying his own means, as he must even then be 
dependent on my votes, which I could not offer for tenant 
league aid. You are my eldest nephew, and I willingly offer 
the first refusal of my interest and means to you, if you 
will take Castlereagh’s position with me in the county seat ; 
believe you are as equally inclined to 


ment as Tam. It may, however, very naturally occur to 
you, from your large interest, you would stand on your 
own bottom, independent of any one, and that you would 
If this 
be your object, I can of course say nothing, and can only 
sincerely lament if I am forced to take different views. I 
ask myself if, after all my forefathers have spent, T ought 
to yield this prize. I grant I may be defeated, but I 
If your affection leads your coales- 
cing now in our political views—as I believe I am as good 
a Protestant as any man in our county—to accept the 
offer T make, I consider, with Lords Downshire, Annesley, 
and landlords generally approving, we could defy Shar- 
man Crawford, his subscriptions, and the League: of 
course all expense in a contest would be mine.” 

On the other hand, if Mr. Ker determined to “ stand 
on his own hook,” the Marquis would not shrink from 
opposing him. Mr. Ker replied to “ My Dear Uncle” 
on the 10th of February, by accepting his offer 

“From the handsome manner in which you make that 

. . . . 
proposal to me, and from the circumstance of our coalescing 
in our political views, as to supporting Lord Derby and 
sound conservative and Protestant principles, I have no 
hesitation in saying sincercly, that I am very much under 
obligation to you, and that I feel no difliculty in aecepting 
your offer.” 

Mr. Ker’s next proceeding was to write to Mr. 
Alexander Stewart, informing him of Lord London- 
derry’s offer, picturesquely described as having been 
made “at a time when most of the gentry were anxious 
to put the stopper upon Sharman and the League;” 
stating further, that “he accepted the offer, upon an 
understanding that his principles entirely coalesced 


with Lord Londonderry’s, and that Castlereagh’s were 











—— 


opposed to Lord Londonderry’s, Mr. Ker’s, and the 


majority of the landlords of the county,” and asking 
for Mr. Stewart’s support. 

This letter was a puzzle to Lord Londonderry > 
whom “ Alick Stewart” sent it, and he employed his 
son “* Ernest Vane” to write to “ Dear David,” fees 
Torquay, on the 27th of February, “as it would seem 
that Mr. Ker did not entirely understand” the commu. 
nications which had passed between Lord Londo 
und Mr. Ker, as the expressions of the latter to « Alick 
Stewart seemed vague.” 


“He” [Lord Londonderry), continued Ernest, the son, 
“ feels it therefore necessary, explicitly and distinctly, to 
understand from you whether you accept the offer he 
made, bond fide, as coming in for the county of Down as 
his member, and by his money; or whether you decling 
this, which was the distinct proposition he made to ou, 
The definition of his member is well understood, << 
not alone interest, but money is given. Of course, if on 
have changed your mind, and have now other views, wy 
father stands quite clear as to the course he shall pursue 
at the next general election. My father hopes you will 
kindly give him an explicit, candid, Ms ig immediate 
answer. 

“Dear David” replied on the 3rd of March. He 
could not admit that there was any “ misunderstand} 
as to his position. He then re-stated it explicitly to 
his “ dear uncle.” ri 

“T perfectly understand that Iam to be your member~ 
i.e., in consideration of the terms of your proposal. I am 
to represent your political views; but I understand, at the 
same time, that we agree in politics, and particularly in 
two ae which now alone are visible in the horizon, 
Ist. We agree that the Tenant League attack upon land. 
lords should be opposed; and that, while it would be 
desirable to give encouragement to farm improvements, it 
would be dangerous to interfere in the management of 
property, and create litigation between landlord and tenant, 
This view is the principal ground upon which it is neces. 
sary to take steps to secure a due representation at the 
next election, 2nd. We agree as to recognising Lord 
Derby as the statesman who is most able and willing to 
detend the constitutional rights of this country, As Lord 
Derby’s views, upon every question, are not yet fully de. 
clared, it does not appear necessary for his followers (of 
which or of whom T am one) to declare theirs upon every 
question, but rather to wait for his decision, and to be pre- 
pared to support what we believe to be an honest and 
upright government and party. Upon this understanding, 
‘that we perfectly agree in our political views and inclina- 
tions,’ I accepted your proposal as it was made, and de- 
cided to come forward at the election.” 

Again :— 

“Tt is very well known the terms upon which I come 
forward. It has been made known to all persons who are 
anxious to maintain the influence of your family and 
property in the county; but it did not appear to me né- 
cessary or advisable to make our arrangements known to 
each individual, and publicly; because, as regards our 
opponents, and The Northern Whig, it would confirm their 
insinuation, ‘that the county was to be handed over toa 
politieal ‘ crab’ ;’ and because there are many landlords, and 
I believe tenants, who would be much offended by assuming 
that they could be influenced by anything except their own 
conscience and opinions ; particularly as it so happens that 
those of the largest property and influence are united in 
supporting Lord Derby, and opposing Sharman Crawford. 
(Subauditum est. We agree in the same objects.)” 

And consequently, he signed, * your affectionate 
nephew, D. 8. Ker.” 

Three days after, on the 6th of March, the “ Dear 
Uncle” wrote to “ Dear Ker,” to the effect that the 
letter of the 8rd had “ given him much disappointment, 
under deep affliction,” and was by “no means satis- 
factory.” 

“The letters already passed between us will show my 
understanding without any qualifications. You say now 

~I perfectly understand I am to be your member (*), 
that is ‘to say, under consideration of the terms I pr 
ose.’ We agreeing on general conservative prineiples— 
cea further than that, there were no points whatever pre 
pounded in my offer, and I must decline them all now 
stated. Your first aeceptance was absolute—unconditio 

as if you were heir to my estate and political influences. 
Thardly think you would wish to blind me; but as every 
thing so rapidly changes in these days, 1 must not be a 
dupe to my own affectionate credulity. It is not too late 
yet. I may be defeated; but my political position 
name demand I should uphold the family seat in the best 
manner in my power. Of course by your letter I amnow 
free; and neither in expenses nor support can you look to 
me, our impressions as a bona fide understanding om the 
known principles of the patron and nominee are 80 wide 
asunder.” <inl 

Being “now free,” he expressed his determination 
to do his best for the “family interest,” lay “ the whole 
cerrespondence before Lord D.” [ Downshire!, and start 
a candidate of his own [Mr. Vandeleur Stewart}. 

On the 10th of March, Mr. Ker considered the whole 
engagement at an end ; and he subsequently wrote that 
he would not retire in favour of “ J. VandeleurStewart, 
who was “ neither a resident nor a proprietor—but a 
nominee.” — 

* Nore [by Mr. Ker].—This is a misquotation. Mr. 
Ker never made any proposals whatever. It is 80 . 
here to be conveyed, that he proposed new conditions 
Lord Londonderry, but no such fact can be gathered from 
a perusal of letter No. 5, which is merely explanatory 
throughout. 
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How did this scandal come before the public ?_ Lord 
Londonderry threatened, as we have seen, to lay the 
whole of the letters before his friends. Some of the 
correspondence was produced; it oozed out, and partially 
into the Irish papers. Mr. Ker at once wrote to 
«dear Lord Londonderry,” expressing his desire that 
the “ whole truth should be known,” and acquiescing 
in Lord Londonderry’s intention of publishing the cor- 
respondence. Accordingly, it was collected, sent to 
the journals, and is now before the candid reader. 
Winding up this pretty piece of scandal, we are 
enabled to do so greatly to the reader's amusement and 
atisfaction. When Mr. Ker, on the 13th of May, 
duly informed Lord Londonderry that he intended to 
poblish the letters, his lordship had repented of his 
threat, and he wrote to his agent the subjoined letter, 
which that gentleman forwarded to the Belfast 
ay ** Holdernesse House, May 14, 1852. 
“Dear Str,—I inclose you a copy of a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. Ker. I must beg of you to wait upon 
him, or his agent, or law adviser, and state I am entirely 
ignorant how a ‘Minute of the Down Election’ got into 
Ey sowepeper. It bears no official or agent’s name; and 
[can take oath its publication was quite unwarranted by 
me or any one connected with me; and that I will be held 
in no manner responsible for it ; but I shall hi id Mr. Ker 
responsible, and he will be resp. msible to society and the 
world for any autograph letters with signatures which 
between him and me, though not marked ‘ private,’ 
yet written, as he knows, in the private confidence which 
exists between an uncle and a nephew. T could not object 
certainly to everything connec ted with the difference with 
Mr. Ker from being illustrated to the world, to show the 
true merits of the case; yet every gentleman must see 
that private letters, written under the circumstances that 
these were, could not be given to the public, as from pe- 
culiar expressions which might be considered as unconsti- 
tutional in public letters, yet, when passing between an 
uncle and a nephew in private, can only be interpreted by 
the practice of every-day life in such communications. 
To attempt, then, to give a public character to these, as 
Mr. Ker purposes, appears — monstrofis, and, given 
in my own handwriting, would be quite inconsistent with 
general usages and with every law of honour and propriety. 
T have felt it to be my duty to take this step, and make this 
protest immediately, ‘lest my not noticing Mr. Ker’s letter 
might appear to sanction the course he proposes to adopt. 
Iamaware that Mr. Ker may possibly say that I stated 
an idea of making public his promise to me of the 10th of 
February, but that was at a moment of excitement at the 
breach of his contract ; but I immediately gave it up, and 
uainted him therewith, by the strong advice of m¢¥ 
friends, finding I was very wrong, and should hope Mr. 
Ker will now do the same, as I have given him my ho- 
nour. I know nothing how the statement got into the 
Northern Whig, but if 1 am betrayed by it, that is not a 
reason to be betrayed by my nephew; and the statement 
alluded to was certainly in manuscript, given by me for the 
Belfast meeting, at which Mr. Ker also made a statement, 
but mine was unjustly never produced, and Mr. Ker is 
called upon, if he persevere in publishing, to show up his 
statement to the meeting to the public also. Let Mr. Ker 








remember there has been no official publication but Mr. | 





Anketell’s, which I might more justly complain of than 
Mr. Ker’s atts mpting to resent by vengeance on me for the 
statement appearing published, which I deprecate as much 


ashecan. I here again offer Mr. Ker, and I request of 
you to bring him to an explicit answer, to place the whole 
of this most unnatural affair between the nearest relations, 
tobe referred to any three honourable gentlemen agreed to 
by both; and if he refuses what all persons in this country 
who know the circumstances admit as the fairest and most 
honourable course possible on my part, and shall either 
have published, or intends to publish, without further de- 
lay or communication, and not previously sending to me 
the exact counterparts of letters which he publishes, en- 
abling me to compare them with the originals, and for me 
also to ascertain if he publishes all or what letters—I then 
desire you to give immediate cognisance of this letter to 
the world, in the same manner in which Mr. Ker has de- 
cided in making known my private letters; and I then 
shall proclaim him in all civilized society as having acted 
mamanner contrary to all gentlemanly usages of social 
intercourse, not alone as between the nearest relations and 
friends, but also between those strangers which would in- 
duce another course to be taken upon it, which would make 
4 personal case of the cruellest and most unnatural (and 
as Mr. Ker must know and feel) and impossible resort ; 
and, therefore, we are both bound in honour, if possible, to 
arrange, by yielding to a fair and common tribunal against 
Which of the two the verdict is to be pronounced. 

“Your immediate answer is urgently requested.—TI re- 
main, dear sir, yours very truly, ° ; . 

* , “Vane LonponpFrrry. 

Robert Cassidy, Esq.,—, Belfast.” 


Mr. Freperick Lvcas, the proprietor of the Tablet, 
18 a candidate for Meath. In his address, which is ve ry 
long, the following passages occur :-— 


\ “If from all this mass of iniquity [the acts of the late 
mane [ must single out any one instance as deserving 
catinn he memoration, it would be the subject of edu- 

', Because it is to the question of education that all 
the efforts of the enemies of the church are directed in the 
Present day, and because it is chietly by polluting the 
Sources of educatio for every class of ‘ : 


} , 
the community that 
they hope to destroy or enslave the 


church. Upon this 


question, then, I will just say that I humbly and reverently 
Apa in the Catholic Church and in the Holy 


supreme jurisdiction in matters of faith and 





morals; the right of determining for me, as a son of the 
church, what modes of education are dangerous to faith 
and morals, and therefore to be avoided, and what are safe 
and to be followed; and that on all church questions, of 
whatever kind, my principles are ultramontane—that is, 
to the best of my knowledge, are in exact accordance with 
those held by the highest and most trustworthy authority 
upon earth—the Supreme Pontiff, the living apostle, the 
vicar upon earth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. If 
I should have the honour of a seat in Parliament, when 
any attempt is made to legislate on the subject of educa- 
tion, or on any other subject affecting the Catholic Church, 
upon principles at variance with these, I pledge myself to 
os such attempt to the fullest extent of my 
ability. 

After a fierce attack on the Irish Church, he says— 

“My notion is that for saving ourselves from the Pro- 
testant aggressions by which we are at once assailed and 
threatened, and securing to ourselves and our posterity 
that perfect equality before the law which is the right of 
every Catholic, we must begin by battering down the 
monopoly of the Established Church.” 

Lord John Russell can call spirits from the vasty 
deep in a way which beats Owen Glendower hollow ! 

The Sligo Journal says, that Lord Palmerston has 
directed his agent, Mr. Edward Smyth, to inform his 
tenantry that it is his lordship’s desire to support, at 
the coming election, Sir Robert Gore Booth and Mr. 
Ormsby Gore, two most zealous advocates of a return 
to the principle of protective duties, and, of course, 
ardent upholders of the Derby Administration. We 
cannot be accused of tenderness to the character of 
Lord Palmerston, but we venture to doubt the accuracy 
of the statement, at least as it is made by the Sligo 
Journal. 

Mr. Kinderley, whom the Freeman’s Journal calls 
“Lord Derby’s attorney,” opposes Maurice O’Connell 
at Tralee. But Mr. Kinderley avows himself a Tory 
Free-trader, and favourable to the Maynooth Grant. 

Canterbury was entertained, and let us hope in- 
structed, by an oratorical display from one of the 
sitting members, the Honourable George Henry Smythe, 
on Monday. He claims his re-election on grounds that 
are somewhat vague. He has not attended well to his 
Parliamentary duties—partly owing to his own indo- 
lence, partly to the unpleasant position of Sir Robert 
Peel’s party, and partly to his objection to playing the 
part of Dick in helping Tom (Colonel Romilly) to do 
nothing. He defends his votes against the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, and for the Jewish Emancipation Bill. 
He eulogizes Lord John Russell in the most Oriental 
style—in language fitter for Constantinople than Can- 
terbury. He upholds Free-trade—and he worships that 
for which Bolingbroke suffered, and Canning 
However unsatisfactory to the daily reader, 


liberty 


died ! 


by the constituents assembled in the Guildhall, who 
pledged themselves to support the “fanciful” speaker. 





IRISH SYMPTOMS. 

Dupin Castle, in the hands of a Viceroy so thoroughly 
Tory as Lord Eglinton, was not exactly the place, one 
would have thought, wherein to beseech a merciful inter- 
ference on behalf of Mr. Smith O’Brien. Neverthe- 
less, nine peers, twenty-five baronets, forty members of 
parliament, fifteen Roman Catholic bishops, seventy- 
tive Roman Catholic clergymen, and three hundred 
justices of the peace, did not think so, for they signed 
a memorial, praying for the liberation of Smith O’Brien, 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin and others presented 
that memorial to Lord Eglinton on Monday. For 
their pains they were politely snubbed, and rebuked 
for sympathy with men whose conduct was criminal, 
men whose lives had been spared, who had been treated 
with unusual indulgence, and yet who had not ex- 
pressed any contrition for their crimes, nor manifested 
any sense of gratitude or loyalty to the Sovereign who 
had given them their lives. The Viceroy could not 
recommend the prayer of the memorial to the Queen’s 
favourable consideration, 

While this ceremony was in course of performance 
at the Castle, news came from Enniskillen, dated May 
16th, of another assassination :— 

“ A mounted policeman,” said the despatch, “ is just come 


| for Lord Enniskillen with news that a Protestant farmer, 
| named Lennard, was shot yesterday, at five o'clock P.M., 


near Knockminny, not many miles from Enniskillen, on 
Mr. Arthur Coles’ estate. “A dispute about land, from 
which some tenants had been evicted, was the origin of 
the outrage. On Saturday Lennard was at work, when a 
man, a stranger, walked up and asked if he wanted a la- 
bourer ; he said no, and the man drew a pistol, lodged four 
slugs in his arm and side, and retreated. The wounded 
man is not expected to survive, and the depositions are to 
be taken to-day.” 

Two days before, another ‘deed similar in kind was 
enacted in the North :— 

“The village of Donaghadee,” says a Belfast paper, 
“was thrown into a state of the greatest excitement on 
Saturday morning last, by the reportof awoman having been 
murdered by her husband on the preceding night. The 
awful deed was committed by a man William 





M‘Cready, an innkeeper. The body was mutilated, 
one arm having been broken in two and the other 
much mangled; the skull was literally laid open, and one 
of the legs was also broken. The weapon used was a heay 
kitchen poker, which was much bent, and the hall 
part of the stair-carpeting were covered with blood. The 
wall, in several places, exhibited marks where the blows 
intended for the deceased missed their aim. The wretched 
man is in custody, and the body lies in the kitchen await- 
ing the coroner's inquest. The causes of quarrel were 
jealousy and intemperance.” 

But in the same country there are also happier signs, 
The Cork Exhibition is rapidly making way, and meets 
with steady encouragement. A School of Design is 
about to be established at Waterford. And, far better 
than all, is the almost universal concurrence of opinion 
that a greater breadth of land is under tillage and cul- 
tivation than has been known for many years. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART. 


Amone other consequences of the interest created in ob- 
jects of art intended for useful purposes, and the attempt 
which has grown out of that interest to blend the useful 
and the beautiful, is the Department of Practical 
which has been annexed to the Board of Trade, and p) 
under the able superintendence of Mr. H. Cole. The rooms 
of the department are in Marl h House, where 
chambers have been set apart as class rooms, a theatre for 
lectures, and a museum. The collection of manufactures 
in the last was privately inspected by the Queen on Mon- 
day, and opened to the whe on Thursday. 

To form the basis of this museum a grant of 5,0007. was 
awarded from the Treasury for the purchase of suitable 
specimens from the Great ae Of this sum 
4,217/. 1s. 5d. has been expended in the pr ey | prope 
tions :—Articles exhibited on the foreign side of ixhi- 
bition, 2,0751. 9s.; articles exhibited on the British side, 
865/. 11s. 5d.; articles exhibited by the East India Com. 
pany, 1,2767. ls. The relative expenditure according to 
the class of objects purchased is as follows:—Woven 
fabrics, 9967. 16s. 4d.; metal works, 1,371. Os. 6d.: ena- 
mels, 844/. 12s.; ceramic manufactures, 3127. 16s. 1¢.; 
wood carvings, 6911. 16s. 6d. 

Mr. Owen Jones has compiled a catalogue, and in the 
prefatory observations he points out with great instance 
the Indian manufactures as affording the most instruc- 
tive examples of beauty, in form and colour, in ornamental 
design. This is true. They are brilliant, sometimes to 
gorgeousness, as in the shawls, but always harmenious. 
The direct use of gold is striking from the harmo- 
nious treatment which controls it. The more subdued 
examples of embroidery, rich, but almost sombre, are ex 
cellent examples. And the freedom of the work, by hand, 
has a peculiar effect, far more pleasing than the mecha- 
nical regularity of our own patterns. 

The specimens of metal work, such as swords, shields, 
vases, caskets, daggers, are remarkable for the success 
with which ornaments of great beauty have been subdued 
to utility. The most notable are productions of eminent 


< ” : French gold and silv iths. among these 
these sentiments were declared “ highly satisfactory” | vench Gul and Sone See J aan 


hunting knife by Marrel Freres, finely ornamented on the 
handle, with figures from the legend of St. Hubert, so 
eonstructed as to fit the hand and not impede its action ; 


| a sword, by Froment Meurice: a silver flagon, by Lamber 


and Rawlings; silver specimens of t el ce from 
Gough of Birmingham Foal several ceostiean the manu- 
factory at Sevres. Three important contributions to the 
collection have been made—the first by the Queen, is the 
celebrated shield fromthe Windsor armoury, designed and 
executed by Benvenuto Cellini; the second, a shield and 
vase lent by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, and designed and 
executed by Vechté; and the third, a silver gilt cup de- 
signed by Maclise, and lent by the Society of Arts. The 
productions of Vechté are of the highest interest to our 
workers in metal, not only from their excellence in desi 
but also from the marvellous perfection of execution in 
every branch of the art. 

There is also a collection igns and studies, and 
some specimens of the works of the students in the 
various schools of design; not very artistic in the higher 
branches of sculpture or grotesque painting, but very pro- 
mising in the hambler walks of lace design, and smaller 
oanaments. On the whole, it is a good inning for a 
Museum of Models, and deserves our welcome, as an off- 
spring of the Exhibition of 1851. 


LIFE’S TRAGEDY. 

SrrpHen WALKER, a young farmer, about 27 years 
old, had long wooed Fanny Walker, a publican’s 
daughter, living in the village of Cheadley, Stafford. 
shire. Although of the same name, they were not re- 
lated. Fanny Walker’s parents did not like 

Walker, and poor Fanny was “sent out of the way,” 
as many a young maid had been before her. But 
Stephen was exciteable, which was not wonderful, and 
possessed a dangerous temper, which proved tragical 
eventually. Fanny came home last week, and Stephen 





| hearing of it, went on Thursday to see her. He had a 





| gun in his hand. 


Fanny was kept away from him up- 
stairs. Stephen parleyed with the mother, and grew 
very angry. Pitying his state, Fanny, against parental 
advice, walked down stairs. A conversation ensued, 
during which the gun was laid aside. Poor Fanny— 
would she have him—she could not—she “to 
his course of life.’ Stephen, inflamed beyond control, 
snatches up the gun, and levels it at Fanny. The 
mother rushes between them, pushes Stephen out of 
the room, and bolts the door. Fanny still remains, 
Stephen is implacable. Fanny will notstir. Suddenly the 
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muzzle of the gun is thrust through the window-pane ; 
the agonized mother again rushes forward, shrieking, 
“Shoot me, oh, don’t shoot Fanny.” Fanny tries to 
run away ; her hand trembles, she cannot unfasten the 
door, the gun is fired, and Fanny, poor Fanny, is shot 
down. Stephen, horrified at the sight, ran away across 
the fields. But his brain whirled ; he stopped, reloaded 
the gun, took off his rongh hat, put a loop of the ribbon 
on the trigger, placed the muzzle under his chin, 
pressed down the hat with his foot—and so blew his 
life out. 

A coroner’s inquest was held on both bodies, and the 
jury gave as their verdict—* That the deceased girl was 
murdered by Stephen Walker, and that he then de- 
stroyed himself while in a fit of temporary insanity.” 





FIRE IN PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 


In the Portsmouth dockyard, it appears, the storehouse, 
containing tarred and white yarn stores, is under the same 
roof with the house wherein the operation of tarring yarn 
is carried on. The thing has been condemned, but not 
altered, for many years. On Monday there were some 
fourteen ton of tarred yarn in store. Around and near the 
building were offices, the rope factory, H.M.S. Queen, and 
several large vessels. The process of tarring the yarn was 
proceeding as usual, when, about § o'clock in the morning, 
one of two boilers near the capstan of the steam engine 
employed in the operation, burst in the bottom, the boiling 
tar it contained, between four and five buckets full, fell in 
the fire underneath, and broke into a strong blaze. The 





flames spread themselves in a moment to the yarn in the | 


apartment, on which the men were at work, sefting fire to 
the whole of the woodwork in the apartment, and threaten- 
ing to communicate itself to the white and tarred yarn in 


the other parts of the building. At the time the boiler | 


burst, there were at work in this room four ropemakers, a 
boy, and a stoker in charge of the steam-engine, and one 
of these at once gave the alarm to the authorities, and 
went after the dock-yard fire-engines. These were quickly 
on the spot, those belonging to the rope-making se 
ment being there in a remarkably short space of time, as 
they were stationed close at hand. One of these was 


actually playing on the flames, within three minutes of 


their bursting forth, a proof of the state of readiness in 
which they are kept. Large numbers of dockyard officers, 
mechanics, police, andseamen, were also quickly on the spot, 
and the result was, that after burning with great fury for 


| 


an hour and a quarter, the flames were got under and ex- | 


tinguished. 

The Admiral-Superintendent has promptly shown his 
appreciation of the efforts of the people of the yard, and 
the officers and seamen of the ships in the basin and dock, 
by issuing the following memorandum :— 

Portsmouta Dockyarp, May 17.—The Admiral-Su- 
perintendent has received, with the greatest satisfaction, 
reports of the energetic and excellent conduct of all classes, 
both of officers, subordinate officers, police, artificers, and 
labourers, belonging to the dockyard, on the occasion of 
the fire this morning. Their exertions were happily 
crowned with prompt success, and the fire, which at first 
threatened the most serious consequences, was extinguished 
without doing ‘material injury. The Admiral-Superin- 
tendent will not fail to make known to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty his sense of the praiseworthy 
behaviour of those under his command.—H. Prescott, 


Admiral-Superintendent. 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN BERMONDSEY. 


A Free of a most devastating character, involving loss of 
property to the amount of many thousands of “oe 
sterling, broke out about ten minutes before ten o'clock on 
Tuesday night on the premises of Messrs. Robert Owst and 
Co., wood and truss-hoop merchants and coopers, Mill- 


the vicinity of the river, the vessels moored alongside were 
fast in the mud, and threatened to add to the general 
destruction. 

About half-past 10 o’clock the fire was at its greatest 
height, and at this time the reflection was distinctly visible 
in every part of the metropolis, even to the most western 
extremity. The shipping in the river and in the London 
Docks—the Hermitage entrance of which faces Messrs. 
Owst’s warehouse, the bridges, St. Paul’s, and all the me- 
tropolitan church steeples, were distinctly visible, and for 
some considerable period the scene was one of awful gran- 
deur. The two floating engines were brought to the spot 
as early as possible, and a large number of men were 
shipped on board each of them for the purpose of manning 
the pumps; but before they could be got to work two 
vessels lying alongside Messrs. Owst’s wharf—the Provi- 
dence of London, and the Violet of Montrose—were enve- 
loped in flames. Mr. Braidwood and Mr. Henderson of 
the brigade establishment, and Mr. Connorton, the fore- 
man of the West of England Fire-office, brought their 
united energies to bear upon the best means of attacking 
the flames, and by a judicious arrangement of the various 
engines, and a well directed application of the hose, the 
fire was at length confined within a space of something 
like 200 feet square. This space was entirely cleared of 
buildings, and the whole of the property contained therein 
destroyed. A more complete wreck than Messrs. Owst’s 
premises present has rarely been seen, and some of their 
neighbours have equally suffered. 





ROBERT OWEN’S BIRTH-DAY. 


THE principal disciples and followers of Mr. Owen, with 
that warmth of personal esteem and genuine affection 
which characterise them, singly and unitedly, kept his 
eighty-second birth-day, on the 14th inst., not only in 
London, but at Manchester, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Owen’s ardour and industry, his hopefulness and 
courage, are unabated. In two addresses—now before us— 
one of great length, delivered by him to the Rational 
Society, in John-street ; and another, penned by him, and 
forwarded to solicitous adherents at Manchester, we see 
those signs of confidence, and even of enthusiasm, which he 
has always displayed. It is true, they reiterate the same 
ideas, prescribe the same remedies, and contain the same 
mild complaints of being misunderstood. But the per. 
severing spirit of the brave and steadfast old man is still 
apparent in them, and in no respect do they differ from 
similar addresses printed by us again and again. 

With cheerfulness he writes of his health “at his time 
of life ;’ with cheerfulness he speaks of “ the enjoyment of 
those faculties” which enable him still to work daily in the 
cause of his life; with cheerfulness he reviews the past, 
surveys the present, and contemplates the To-come. My 
principles, he says, “are good for life and for death ;” and 
it is with unfeigned cheerfulness that we, too, hope that 
the eighty-third birth-day of Robert Owen may re ff 
round, and find him as hale and hearty as ever—watching 
the practical idea now growing out of his “one idea.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen gave a state ball at Buckingham Palace on 
Wednesday night. She danced the first quadrille, “ Ari- 
adne,” with Lord John Manners; and she afterwards 
danced with Lord Elphinstone in another quadrille, remain- 
ing in the ball-room until ten minutes before two o'clock. 


Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar arrived in town, on 


| Tuesday, from Germany. 


wall, near Dockhead, extending thence over the adjoining | 


warehouses of Mr. Brindley, slate-merchant, Messrs. Wil- 
liam and John Hayward, boat-builders, Messrs. Loader, 
cornfactors, Mr. Crisp, shipwright, and thence to the craft 
moored alongside in the river, where three large vessels 
were wholly destroyed, before the progress of the flames 
could be stopped. 

Messrs. Owst’s premises very narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion about a fortnight since, when Messrs. Davis and Co.’s 
steam peo which immediately adjoin them, were 

0 


burnt down. The alarm was given by an officer of the 
fire-brigade on duty at the adjoining premises lately de- 
stroyed by fire. He was going his rounds over the ruins | 


of the late fire when he saw a youn 
of the adjoining cooperage upon the wharf-wall crying 
aloud that the place was on fire. The brigade-ollicer 
hastened to the spot, and at once saw that a large quantity 
of dry s were blazing away on Messrs. Owst’s ware- 
house. His first impulse was to call for some buckets of 
water, in the hope that he might be able to extinguish the 
flames, but so much time was lost in obtaining this need- 


man or boy run out | 


ful aid, that when it arrived all hope of staying the pro- | 


gress of the fire by such means was at an end; and mes- 
sengers were sent off in all directions to obtain the fire- 
engines. The combustible nature of the stock in Messrs. 
Owst’s warehouse caused the fire to spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the reflection of the flames was a 
speedier harbinger of the mischief in progress than any 
other means that could have been adopted. The brigade- 
engine from the Tooley-street station was very early on 
the spot, and others from the Southwark-bridge-road and 
Waterloo-road shortly followed; but, as usual on the 
Surrey side of the river, there was a grievous lack of water, 


and nearly an hour had elapsed from the outbreak of the | 


fire before either of them could be got thoroughly into 
work. The tide unfortunately was at its lowest ebb, and 
hence, while very little advantage was obtained from 


Lord Overstone has bought, and presented to the Na- 
tional Gallery, a large freseo by Julio Romano. 

A soirée was given in Cork on Monday evening to Mrs. 
Chisholm. The assemblage on the occasion was “ nu- 
merous and respectable.” 


Mr. Cobden, M.P., has been unable to attend to his 
duties in parliament during the past week, in consequence 
of the death of his father-in-law, 

Lord John Russell has taken a lease for several years of 
Gart House, near Callander, the mansion of Admiral 
Houston Stewart, M.P. for Greenwich, as an autumn resi- 
dence for himself and family. Gart House is delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Teith. 

“The late Colonel Fordyce,” says the Friend of the 
Sovercignty, “in his last will bequeathed a pension to the 
widow of every soldicr who should fall under his com- 
mand; a shilling each per day to all disabled soldiers of 
his corps, and left the means of purchasing commissions 
for his five most deserving sergeants.” 


It is rumoured that in any future arrangement of a liberal 
ministry, it is possible Lord John Russell might feel in- 
clined to go to the Upper House, to take the lead there in 
place of Lord Lansdowne ; leaving the onerous post of chief 
in the Commons to some other reformer, in whom the 
Crown, the country, and the house might have confidence. 
—Daily News. 

Another Feast of Charity is to take place shortly. One 
Prince, three royal Duchesses, and nine ordinary Du- 
chesses, six Marchionesses, twenty-two Countesses, six 
Viscountesses, twenty-cight ladies, and six plain mis- 
tresses, have consented to act as Patronesses at a Ball to 
be given at Willis’s Rooms, next Tuesday, on behalf of the 
exhausted funds of the Leicester Soup Kitchen, and so to 
dance abundance to the poor. 


The command of the Channel Fleet has been conferred 
upon Admiral Corry, late Admiralty Superintendent of 
mail packets at Southampton, vice Commodore Martin. 

The Morning Herald is in the way of information. In 
Monday’s impression it is stated, “ that her Majesty, at the 
recommendation of her Ministers, is about to confer the 





honour of a baronetcy on Lord Boyle, late Justice 
and President of the Court of Session, as a reward for his 
long and valuable services on the bench of Scotland,” 


It is also reported that a like honour wil 
on Professor Tien, on account of his dats be conferred 
rary attainments. The Herald judiciously “ re 

to forget” the slashing article in the April number 
Blackwood, which so bespattered Lord Derb with A! 
tery, and omitted all mention of Mr. Disraeli, Bread 
latter mentioned somebody in Coningsby as “ Mr, W 
the great historian !” ondy, 





The annual meeting of the Peace Society was held on 
Tuesday, in Finsbury Chapel, Mr. Charles Hindley, MP 
was in the chair. . oo 


The Lord Mayor presided over a Court of Lieut 
on Saturday, for the purpose of appointing a committee 
to inspect the staff of the militia. Certain vacancies had 
occurred, and the committee were instructed to report the 
names of those best qualified, selected from the number 
who had sent in applications. 


A deputation of medical men waited on Lord John 
Manners on Friday week to represent to him the 
and dangerous state of the Serpentine. The bottom was 
muddy and unequal, the water unfit to bathe in, and 9 
variable in temperature that good swimmers had lost their 
lives by cramp in attempting to swim across it, while 
others had ve. and struggling at the bottom i 
themselves in the thick coating of mud before the drags 
could be effectually applied. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Museum of 
Ornamental Manufactures, and the display of the works 
of the students of the Department of Practical Art at 
Marlborough-house, on Monday. She examined miny 
the whole collection, but particularly the series of draw. 
ings and paintings illustrating the course of education 
followed in the schools. She remarked on the absence of 
specimens of fine lace, the only example being that of part 
of Marie Antoinette’s bed, lent by Mrs. Henley, and in the 
course of the day her Majesty sent several specimens of 
lace of great beauty for the purposes of study by the stu. 
dents, accompanied by a description of each ‘specimen in 
her own handwriting. 


The Grand Juries (Metropolitan District) Bill, prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. Secret 
Walpole, and Sir William Jolliffe, proposes to render it 
unnecessary to summon grand juries within the metropo. 
litan district, by reason of the improvements which have 
been etfected in the administration of criminal justice 
within the district under the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court; to allow no charge to be tried at the 
Central Criminal Court, or at any session of the 
held within the City of London or the metropolitan police 
district, without its having been previously investigated 
before a justice of the peace; that in lieu of an indictment 
found by a grand jury, an indictment shall, in cases for 
trial (saving as to treason and coroners’ inquisitions) be 
filed by the proper oflicer of the court at which the charge 
is to be tried; that a person accused of larceny or any 
misdemeanour may, if he confess the charge, and so desire, 
have sentence forthwith passed upon him by the justices, 
instead of being committed for trial; that persons utter. 
ing counterfeit coin may be imprisoned for six months on 
summary conviction: and that the criminal iaw, as 
rating within the above-named district, may be maak 
in some other particulars. 





The trip to Shrewsbury and Birmingham lately under- 
taken by the Amateur Company of the Guild of Literature 
and Art, has proved, in every respect,. a more than usually 
successful expedition. The Shrewsbury audience gree 
the performance of the Comedy and Farce with a hearty 
and discriminating welcome ; their applause, throughout 
the evening, was always directed by the same genuine 
appreciation, and the same active sympathy with the 
objects of the Guild, as hinted at in the play. At Bim 
ingham, the Amateur Company gave two performances n 
the Musie Hall, each time to “ crowded houses.” On the 
second occasion, Mr. Dickens's ever-ready kindness and 
consideration induced him, as manager of the perform. 
ances, to give free admissions to nearly four hundred of 
the working-people in the great Birmingham manufacto- 
ries—the wonders gf which he and his brethren of the 
Guild had been pleasantly oecupied in exploring on the 
morning before the performance. The intelligence of the 
Birmingham operatives is proverbial; and it was strik- 
ingly testified throughout the progress of the evenings 
amusements. Not only did the artisans in the gallery dis- 
play in the heartiest manner their prompt appreciation of 
the minutest refinements of “ bye-play,” and the nicest 
“points” of the dialogue; but passages in the Comedy, 
the subtle intention, or refined irony of which had been 
passed over in silence by all previous audiences, wereeagerly 
discovered, and loudly and _ significantly applauded by 
the operatives of the’ Birmingham workshops. It was 
lamented by every one behind the scenes, that Sir Bulwer 
Lytton was not present among the audience of the second 
night, to witness the reception accorded to his play—the 
reception of all others which would have been most grate 
fying to the author. We believe that the next provine 
expedition of the Guild is to take place in July; but as 
the necessary local arrancements are not yet completed, “ 
would be premature to mention, as yet, the towns which 
they next propose to visit, 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor had arrived in New York, and 
had taken up his quarters at the Lrving-house. 

The Grenada Chronic’e states that a ship’s figure-head, 
of unusual dimensions, and which has been conjecturec to 
belong to the steamer President, was cast ashore on the 
4th ult., on the inward part of the island. 
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THE LEADER. 





ded the Duke of A 
Prussian military serenaded the Duke of Augusten- 
te his hotel in the Rossmarkt at Frankfort on the 
bd reads strangely, after the declaration of the 
poatyon the Danish suecassion, in which this Duke is styled 
sttainted. 
Augsburg Gazette states, that not only the Senate 

“> free city of Frankfort, but those also of Hamburg 
d Lubeck have received from the Federal Diet a moni- 
wo to bri : their several constitutions into harmony with 
ta ofthe Bund. 

Shocks of eartha nake were distinctly experienced at 

rr ‘North Setiian, at Washington, in Baltimore, as 
all as in Frederick, and other parts of Maryland, on the 


oth ult. 
contain a long list of marine disasters. The 
cn oo arrived at Halifax, reports fifty or sixty 
aaling vessels wrecked on the ice off Newfoundland, and 
the loss of @ large number of hves. A vessel which ar- 
at St. John’s on the 27th ult., reports that upwards 
ofs thousand shipwrecked sailors had reached Greensford. 


An expedition, consisting of three ships of war, went out 

inst the Sooloo pirates early in the year. They hunted 

wp the country for many miles, searched many of the 

gers, lost several men, brought others away wounded, 

and finally returned without knowing whether they had 

asingle Sooloo. The object of the expedition was to 
punish the Sooloos for the murder of Mr. Burns. 


The fate of Sir John Franklin interests seafaring men 
athe world over, as the following extract from a; letter 
ited Hong Kong, March 28, shows:— “There have 
wen here no less than 37 whalers from the Arctic Seas. 
It may interest you to know that they almost all believe 
that Sir John Franklin is safe, and that he has got through 
the ice barrier into inner waters, where he will not be 
reached until a mild season arrives, which they say the 

t will be. Most of them have now departed. They 
ay Franklin will not suffer for want of food. They 
gve strange accounts of the Esquimaux vibrating from the 

Asiatic to the American continent and back again, carry- 
ing their boats, made of skins and whalebone, over the ice, 
sdlaunching them when they meet with open water. 
They all confirm the fact that the whales found in the 
Behring’s Straits and in Baflin’s Bay are the same species, 
proving the existence of a passage; for a whale of the 
Artic species, they say, has never been seen to the south 
of 22 deg. of latitude, so they cannot have doubled either 
of the Capes (of Good Hope or Cape Horn), and the whale 
isunder the necessity of making his presence known by 
coming to the surface to blow.” 





A clergyman, named Errington, incumbent of Burnt- 
wood, near Lichfield, was routing out some sparrow nests 
fom a pear-tree growing against the wall of his house, on 
Wednesday week, when a branch broke, and he fell to the 
ground, dying instantly. 

Mr. James Fielden, of the firm of Fielden Brothers, of 
Waterside, brother of the late Mr. Fielden, M.P., went to 
bed on Sunday night in good health, but was found dead 
ashort timeafter hy his wife. He was much respected by 
the workpeople. He died trom disease of the heart. : 

A foot guardsman cut his throat in the guard-room of 
the Horse-guards, on Wednesday. Cause unknown. 

Aman fell between the barges of the Temple-bar Pier, 
oa Sunday morning, and was drowned. 


The Rev.Dr. Cahill has addressed another of his violent 


. . | 
epistles to Lord Derby, insinuating various threats of | 


feign invasion and revenge against England. 


Manea, a village in Cambridgeshire, was burnt down on 
Sunday. The inhabits i * thei 
perp e inhabitants, with the wreck of their house- 
id goods, were driven to the fix lds. It was a dreadful 
sene, 
Ra is not a single able-bodied pauper in the Chelten- 
im workhouse, although the union comprises 40,000 
inhabitants and 13 agricultural parishes. 


gilt Charles Chalk, of Liverpool, in the rush to get to 
train after the races at Chester, was thrown across the 
_ He instantly threw himself on his back, and the 
ming train passed over him without causing the slightest 
ijury. ° . 
— was sold in Nottingham market-place, a few 
re re by her husband, for a shilling, including a new 
ve Sixpence, which was attached to her neck.— 
Jonconformist. 
On Monday afternoon a youth, in the employment of Mr. 
tien ee in the vicinity of Park-lane police 
the den co S-fields, employed in clearing out a sawpit, at 
depth of four feet from the sur 
ull, The police were sent for. 
Perfect skeleton found ‘ 
A sailor attac 
mm Patagonia, 


face, discovered a human 
a search was made, and a 


ked a large seal, 19 feet long, brought 
, Dut it rose He struck it on the head with a crow- 
of the sail on its hind fins and rushed upon the breast 
tor. Happily four other seamen came to the 

sand the poor seal was killed. 

A servant fel] out of 
Mouth-street, Gray's. inn 
light on her descent 
contused, and her sky 

Tre Hospital. 


An yj . 
of the ahman, mgaged in placing stones across the rails 
ay me, Was arrested almost in the act, on 
noms, oo oe was committed for trial. His plea, 
» Says the Galway Packet, was, “that he was 


starving 
g and was anxious , om . 
Rich an offence is anxious to get to gaol! The penalty for 


¥ 0 such 


a window fifty feet high, in Sid- 
-road, breaking through a sky- 
Her ribs were broken, her body 
skull fractured. She died in the Royal 


transportation for life, and « y 

on fi f vertainly the 

ss cases cannot be too severe.” i 

bas teint named Hall, ¢ 
Y been impeaching 


onfined in Huntingdon gaol, 


his associates, On Sunday he 





| and wrinkled brows. 





made disclosures implicating six more ruffians. He has 
already caused the arrest or conviction of twenty burglars, 
who infested Huntingdon, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Northamptonshire. Their exploits extend over thir- 
teen years. One painful fact revealed is, that a policeman 
on the Eastern Counties Railway, near Peterborough, was 
knocked down and robbed, and, because he resisted, his 
life was taken; the body was then dragged across the 
metals, so that the next train going thereon might run 
over the lifeless man, and make it appear that the poor 
fellow had lost his life through such an aecident. 


The good folks living in that part of the Old Kent-road 
near the Canal-bridge, were frightened by an accidental ex- 
plosion which took place in the gas-works adjacent. About 
half-past nine o'clock, a.m., a large brick building, situated 
within a few feet of the largest gasometer, was suddenly 
rent apart by an explosion of gas that had unaccountably 
collected and taken fire. The brickwork of the building, 
a great portion of which was thrown into the canal, was 
scattered about in all directions, while the woodwork readily 
caught fire, and rendered it a work of some danger to the 
men, who, nevertheless, contrived to throw a copious dis- 
charge of water upon that side of the gasometer nearest 
the burning ruins, and in a short time succeeded in extin- 
guishing the flames. One man is, it is feared, mortally in- 
jured ; and four more or less scorched. 


The Ipswich Express contains the following striking 
paragraph :—Ever since his liberation from prison after 
his acquittal at the assizes at Chelmsford in March last, 
Harrington, the man tried for the wilful murder of Mrs. 
Cobb, at Tollesbury, has become an outcast, and has only 
been seen by accident wandering about the fields to avoid 
public observation ; and until last week had not been seen 
or heard of in the neighbourhood for a considerable time, 
when he was discovered by a labourer’s dog lying under a 
hedge in the parish of Wigborough, in the last stage of 
exhaustion; his frame being reduced by privation from 
a state of corpulency to that of a living skeleton, and 
scarcely able to walk. When observed by the owner of 
the dog, he begged that some one would shoot him, as no 
one would notice him, except with the utmost derision and 
contempt wherever he went; and his lodgings had been 
the out-houses of the different farmers by might, the hedge- 
rows his places of concealment by day, and his food such 
vegetables as he could procure in his travels. He is now 
in the Lexden and Winstree Union-house at Stanway, as 
a pauper of the parish of Salcot. 

It appears from a return to Parliament printed on 
Saturday, that in 1850 the quantity of spirits exported was 
308,914 gallons, of which 123,774 went to British colonies 
and possessions, and 185,140 to foreign countries and colo- 
nies. In 1851 the quantity exported was 229,650, being 
a decrease of 79,264 gallons in the preceding year. 

A trade in periwinkles has sprung up between the West 
Highlands and London. No less than 660 bags, says the 
Greenock Advertiser, were sent by the screw-steamer 
Metropolitan on her last two trips, each bag weighing 
two and a half ewt., and making in all 82 tons and a halt. 


According to the New York Evening Post the following 
scene actually occurred in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, on the 8th ult. :—“* Mr. Chandler said he had 
not time to give adviee, but could say, in all ages, times, 


| and countries, Old Fogyism has been that which has saved 


nations from the rashness and imprudence of Young— 


| whatever it might be-—Mr. Polk: ‘I meant by ‘Young 


America’ only the spirit of the age, and not trembling limbs 
We think we are old enough to carry 
the night-key and try ourselves.’ (Laughter.) Mr. Chand- 
ler replied, that perhaps the gentleman had read more of 
the sacred Scriptures than of the profane. (Laughter.) 
He would recollect there was a row among the Young 
Israels, and that Absalom set up young Israel against the 
Old Fogy, his father. (Laughter.) If Absalom had as bad 
a head as the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Meacham), 
or his head covered with a wig like that of the senator from 
Michigan, he never would have got hung on the oak-tree 
of his father’s forest, and been pierced through with a dart. 
(Excessive laughter.)” 





Mr. John Chapman, the publisher, was summoned, on 
Wednesday, by Mr. Panizzi, on behalf of the trustees of 
the British Museum, before Mr. Hall, at Bow-street, to 
answer a charge of having neglected to furnish the mu- 
seum with a copy of the Westminster Review. It was 
shown that a copy had been sent, but that it had not 
reached the library. Mr. Hall fined Mr. Chapman 40s., 
the price of the book, 5s., and costs 2s.; on the ground 
that Mr. Chapman was responsible for the neglect of his 
servants. He acquitted Mr. Chapman of wilful or im- 
proper motives. The money was paid immediately. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tue mortality of the metropolis exhibits in this return a 
considerable increase on that of the preceding week. In 
the week that ended 8th May the deaths fell to 972; in 
the week ending last Saturday they rose to 1070. Last 
week was marked by a rise of mean temperature from 
48:1 deg. to 52°7 deg.; the wind which had blown with 
remarkable constancy for nearly three months from the 
north-east changed to south-west on Friday the 7th, and 
continued in the same direction throughout last week, 
and there were frequent showers of rain. 

In the ten corresponding weeks of 1842-51 the average 
number of deaths was ¥07, which, if raised in proportion 
to increase of population, becomes 998. The deaths of 
last week, therefore, exceed the estimated amount by 72. 

Compared with the facts of the previous week, fhe pre- 
sent return discovers an increase in deaths caused by epi- 
demics from 193 to 234, while in those from diseases of the 
respiratory organs the numbers are almost identical. There 
is an increase from 130 to 142 in deaths by phthisis, 











Diseases of the heart also rose in the two weeks from 37 
to 45; those of the digestive organs from 60 to 74. 

Amongst epidemics the increase arises chiefly from small- 
pox, and in the next place from scarlatina. The former 
malady was fatal last week to 38 children and 8 adults, 
altogether to 46 persons; the latter to44. In only four 
cases of small-pox is it stated that vaccination had been 
performed, apparently with effect, and in these the ages 
were as follow :—5, 18, 28, and 41 years. Zymoties in the 
aggregate produce at present considerably more than the 
average mortality of the season. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. : 
On the 14th inst,, at Torquay, the wife of Charles Langton 


Massingberd : a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at Brighton, the wife of Colonel C, Kemeys 
Tynte, M.P.: a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at 56, Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, the Lady Manners : a son and heir. 

On the 16th inst., at Dartford, the wife of D. Culhane, Esq., 
M.D.: a daughter. 

On the 18th inst., at 48, Eaton-place, the Countess of Gallo- 


way: a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 15th instant., Mr. Walter Cheesman, of Luddesdown- 
court, Kent, to Ellen, seeond daughter ef Samuel Turner, Bsq., 
of Haverstock-bill, Hampstead. 

On the 18th inst., Henri de Rougemont, of St. Aubin, Neuf- 
chatel, son of the late Georges de Rougemont, President du 
Conseil d’Etat and Procureur-Général de la Principauté de 
Neufehatel, to Caroline, eldest danghter of George Rougemont, 
Kaq., of Chester-terrace, Regent’ s-park. 

On the 18th inst., Edward Francis, youngest son of R. W. 
Herring, Esq., of Brixton-hill, to Sarah Lucy, second daughter 
of William W. Jenkins, Esq., of Grove-place, North Brixton. 

On the 18th inst, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, William 
Crosby Wesley Reason, eldest son of William on, Bag, to 
Adelaide, youngest daughter of John Pocock, Esq., 21, 
Grenville-place, and the Union Bank, Brighton. 


DEATHS. 

On the Ist inst., in the ish of Bethnal- » Mr. Joseph 
Haythorne, second son of the late D. T, Haythorne, Esq., of 
Boswell-house, Stapleton, near Bristol. 

On the 4th inst., at Villafranea, near Genoa, the Hon. John 
Capel Hanbury Tracy, third son of the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley. 

On the 13th inst., at Newhbold-hall, Warwickshire, Sir Gray 
Skipwith, Bart, in the Sist year of his age. 

On the 13th inst., at her residence, in Paris, after a very few 
days’ illness, the Hon. Lady Airey, widow of the late General 
Sir George Airey, K.C.H. 

On the 15th inst., in Hanover-street, London, in the 80th 
year of his age, William Winstanley, M.D., of West Cliff, Pres- 
2 one of Her Majesty's justices of the peace for the county 
of Lancaster. 





A Quren’s Man.—The Author had been appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-General in the Australian Colonies. 
The following aneedote was related at a regimental 
mess in Sydney by a gentleman holding a high official 
appointment in the colony under the crown. Returning 
home on leave of absence about the year 1847, he got 
into conversation with an Irish cabman, who, recol- 
lecting his person, demanded respectfully “ where his 
honour had been this long time.” “In New South 
Wales,” was the reply. “ Botany Bay, is it ?” pursned 
the driver. “ Exactly,” said the gentleman. After 
a short pause, Paddy’s curiosity overcoming his polite- 
ness, he whispered, “ Might I make bould to ask, sir, 
what took you there?” “ Oh! I went at the Queen’s 
expense,” answered the other, humouring his interro- 
gator’s evident suspicions. Here Paddy’s politeness 
recovered itself, although his suspicions were confirmed. 
“ Ah!” said he, “ there’s many a good man gone out 
that same way.”— Our Antipodes, by CoLonri Munpy, 


Tue OLp WaHAtEer.—My second messmate was an 
old whaling skipper, with two very young grand- 
children,—little fatherless, motherless, helpless crea 
tures, a boy and a girl, who clung together all day, 
and at night slept in each other’s arms ; and who could 
not bear to be for a moment out of sight of the old 
sailor their grandfather. Looking from my berth of a 
morning through the venetians, I felt the moisture rise 
in my eyes as I watched the bald and grey veteran 
taking his little protegées one by one from their com- 
mon crib, carefully washing and dressing them, comb- 
ing their flaxen locks, and then folding away their bed« 
ding. During the day he would feed and tend them, 
and carve toys for them with his pocket knife. And 
at night, after undressing his “little people,” as he 
called them, he “coiled away and stowed” their day 
gear, and put on their night clothes,—his great rough 
hands fumbling the small tapes into all sorts of nau- 
tical knots, which cost him a world of trouble to undo 
in the morning. Then he placed them in their bed— 
side by side generally, but sometimes with their heads 
different ways,—and, having “shipped” the panel to 
prevent their falling out, he would sing them to sleep 
with a low hoarse lullaby, of which the words “Yo! 
heave oh!” and “ Whack Old England’s foe,” formed 
the burthen. Then he listened to their light breath- 
ing, and, assured that they slumbered, dropped his fur- 
rowed brow on the bed panel for a time, as though he 
blessed and prayed for them, and, posting himself on a 
bench below, he opened an old chest, and, taking out a 
well-worn book and putting on his glasses, he read 
therein sometimes for half the night.—Our Antipodes, 
by CotoneL Munpx. 
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Pastscript. 


Saturpay, May 22. 
TitkEE subjects of great interest occupied the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons—our foreign policy— 
the deferred clauses of the militia bill—and the consti- 
tution of New Zealand. 

Lord Patmerrston drew the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the reports in circulation respecting the 
attempts being made by foreign influences to change 
the constitution of Spain. But instead of boldly de- 
scribing and branding those foreign influences, he 
delivered a long essay on the benefit of constitutional 
government, on the part we have played in extending 
those benefits to various nations, and how essential it was 
that we should support, with our influence, the nations 
who enjoyed them. His object yas to elicit such a decla- 
ration of the opinion of the Cabinet as should disabuse 
those who imagined that the arbitrary system of go- 
vernment received the countenance of her Majesty’s 
present Ministers. 

The reply vouchsafed by Mr. Disraeli was extremely 
vague. He gave no declaration of opinion on the 
subject. He agreed with much of what Lord Palmer- 
ston had said in praise of constitutional government, 
but characterized it as, on the whole, unmeasured. He 
demanded that Government should have “credit for 
respecting the rights of nations.” He feigned igno- 
rance of the source of the “menaced dangers ;” he 
hoped ’48 had read a lesson to all extreme parties : 
civilization would not tolerate “extreme opinions ;” 
and, assuming the prophetic tone, he said : 

_ “In my opinion, both the ee and the people, 
in every instance, have ped considerable perils, great 
though may be the cost ; but of this I feel convinced, that 
whether it arises from the highest or from the lowest 
uarter—whether it be from Teapatio monarchs or from 
Republicans—if that spirit of disorder again arises in 
Europe, there is not the same prospect of its so speedily 
being allayed. (Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’ ”) 

Nothing came of this wordy episode, except this— 
that Lord Palmerston stood forward as the champion 
of continental freedom. 

The next subject was the Militia. The main thing 
accomplished was of great importance. By a majority 
of 151 to 61, Clause 25 being read, repealing so much 
of 42 George III. as authorizes the militia being drawn 
out and embodied in cases of rebellion and insurrection, 
was, with the consent of the Government, struck out of 
the bill. This was held by Mr. Gibson and Mr. Bright 
to be a breach of faith. Finally, the preamble was 
agreed to; the House resumed ; the Bill was reported, 
and ordered to be read a third time on Monday. 

The second reading of the New Zealand Constitution 
Bill afforded an occasion for one of those displays of 
great speaking which now and then occur in the House 
of Commons. Sir WitL1AM MoLeswortu opened the 
debate by a long speech, in which he closely and ably 
analyzed the bill, describing it as a Brobdignagian 
measure, devised for the government of a Lillipu- 
tian colony. It would create six separate legislatures, 
subject to a central executive, which, in its turn, would 
be subject to the Colonial Office. It provided not only 
for an imperium in imperio, but for six petty colonies 
in one, with a variety of conflicting codes. He advo- 





cated a central legislature, with municipalities for local | 


purposes ; and an abolition of the system of nomination 
continued by this bill. He further counselled delay, 
and insisted upon taking the opinion of the colonists. 

Mr. ADDERLEY criticized the speech of Sir William, 
and deprecated any longer delay. The difference be- 
tween the plan of the Government and that of Sir 
William were merely nominal. Supporting this view, 
and especially urging the House to avoid delay, Mr. 
J. A. Smira and Mr. FreverrcK Peer. delivered short 
and pithy speeches. The latter pointed out that the 
great merit of the Bill lay in the fact that it was based 
on the “ principle of accommodation” to local cireum- 
stances. Mr. Vernon Samira supported Sir William 
Molesworth, while Mr. Evetyn Denson took a medium 
course—he doubted, and asked for information. 

Mr. GLADSTONE reviewed the whole modern system 
of colonization, contrasting it disadvantageously with 
that policy which had founded the United States of 
America and granted the charter of Rhode Island. 
Our ancestors went out carrying with them the insti- 
tutions and habits of English freeman ; they grew up 
from small colonies into large states, developing those 
institutions and habits, not by means of assistance de- 
rived from the mother country, but from their own 
inherent strength and free growth. ‘They had local 
powers, armed local forces, and liberty of managing 
their own affairs. But the modern system talked of 
training colonists for freedom ; and instead of permit- 
ting them to govern themselves, the settlement of the 
commonest question between the mother country 
and the colony occupied two or three years. How 





could such a system be prosperous? For the rest, the 
present bill wasa credit to the Government, and he 
advocated it chiefly on the grounds that it recognised 
local settlements (so far reverting to the policy of our 
ancestors), conceded, to a certain extent, local legisla- 
tion, threw over the modern superstition of the ne- 
cessity of a Crown influence, proposed to give the 
colony the control of its own lands, and included large 
powers for colonial alterations of the work of the British 
Parliament. On the other hand, he objected to the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the legislative government 
(from which he thought the utmost evil would arise), 
and to the necessity for home ratification of local acts. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech occupied nearly an hour and 
a half, and he was warmly cheered as he concluded 
with an apology for having spoken so long. 

Sir John Pakington’s reply fell flat on the House. 
The gist of it was, that the colonists asked for imme- 
diate legislation, and the bill before the House was the 
best thing of the kind he could concoct. After a few 
words from Sir James GRAHAM, Mr. Maneues, and 
Mr. Watrer, the bill was read a second time, and 
committed for the 3rd of June. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Derby, in reply 
to the third and he hoped the last time of asking, said 
Government had not at present any intention to revoke 
the grant to Maynooth. 





Last night Mr. G. Thompson asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to specify the grounds 
on which the Metropolitan police had prohibited the 
Sunday meetings in Bonner’s-fields. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the meetings to which the 
hon. member had referred had given great offence to 
the respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
Bonner’s-fields, in consequence of the blasphemous 
and demoralizing character of the discussions which 
took place there on the Sundays; numerous com- 
plaints having reached the Commissioner of Woods 
on the subject, instructions were given to prohibit the 
meetings, and the police had prohibited them accord- 
ingly ; but, instead of proceeding summarily against 
the parties, as they might have done, they had con- 
tented themselves with dispersing the meetings. 
(Hear.) The police, in doing that, had done no more 
than they had done some years ago, when they prohi- 
bited similar meetings in the Green-park, St. James’s- 
park, and Hyde-park. (Hear, hear.) 








The following document appears in this morning’s | 
journals, under the head of “ A Parliamentary ‘ Diffi- | 


>” 


culty. 


“Mr. Bernal Osborne, Captain Vivian, and Mr. For- | 


tescue present their compliments to the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, and request him to insert the inclosed 
communication in his paper to-morrow morning. 

* Friday night, May <1. 

Thursday, May 20, 1352. 

“ Minutes of a difference between the Hon. G. Smythe, 
M.P., and Colonel Romilly, M.P. 

“ Mr. Osborne having been deputed by Colonel Romilly, 
on the 19th May, to wait upon Mr. Smythe, for the pur- 
pose of requesting an explanation of some expressions re- 
fleeting upon Colonel Romilly, in a speech of Mr. Smythe’s, 
as reported in the Morning Chronicle of May 19, 1852, 
such expressions being considered by Colonel Romilly to 
exceed the fair licence of a political contest, was referred 
by Mr. Smythe to the Hon. Captain Vivian, who, on the 
part of Mr. Smythe, at once acknowledged the entire 
correctness of the report of Mr. Smythe’s speech in the 
Morning Chronicle of May 19. 

“Mr. Osborne, on the part of Colonel Romilly, dis- 
claimed the allegation that Colonel Romilly had entered 
into any cabal, or made use of unfair means, for the pur- 
pose of injuring Mr. Smythe in the opinions of the electors 
of Canterbury; and further denied that any coalition had 


—— 
The pit has three shafts, only one of which, howey » | 


worked ; the other two being used for Purposes 
tilation. The lessee of the pit had ordered he 
caution ; but, as will be seen, his intentions were frus. 
trated by the recklessness of the men. 


a Altogether, nearly 2¢ 10 men were employed in the col 
liery,” says the report, which we quote from the Tio 
“and of these, 50 or 60 went down on Thursday morgi : 
about six o’clock to commence work. On making 
rounds, Smith, the fireman, whose duty was to ¢ B 
the southern workings, found the air at the three 
pillars to be in a very dangerous condition, upon wh; 
he returned to one of the main air-doors, a little below 
et am where the men were waiting for admission 
until he had concluded his examination; and, exp)’ 
ing the position of the dangerous places, he told the 
colliers that none were to go down. that ‘shunt with 
a naked light, but they were allowed to go into the 
workings on the brow, where there was no cause for 
prehension. Leaving his son at that door, to war NA 
who might subsequently come down, Smith proceeded in 4 
northerly direction towards the Old Coppull Pit, in order 
to procure, by ventilation, a current toa air, and to 
displace the noxious vapour which had accumulated du: 
the night. No sooner, however, had he left the men, than 
one of them, named Thomas Gregson, with a 

of consequences peculiar to his class, passed through the 
air-door with a naked candle, and was followed by four or 
five others, and, after they had proceeded some distance 
down the brow, many of their comrades, en 

their assurances, imitated their foolhardy example. (ne 
of the workmen, more cautious than the rest, remo. 
strated with them on the peril they were incurring, but 
being disregarded, he went to the pit-shaft, and in. 
formed John Ellis, jun. (who acted as superintendent in 
the absence of his father), of what was takin: , 
upon which he immediately hurried down the brow, where 
he overtook a number of the men, whom he ordered to 
return, remarking that every man who had disobeyed the 
firemen’s orders would be fined 5s. Passing them; he fol 
lowed those who had gone first, and while the former wer 
retracing their steps to the pit-mouth, a tremendous explo. 
sion was heard, followed by two others of less violence, 
which instantly ditfused the greatest consternation through. 
out the mine. Those who had been commencing work in 
the side levels hurried on their clothes, and rushed precipi. 
tately into the main road or Down-brow, but on _ 
it they were almost suffocated by the clouds of dust an 
slack which had been raised by the explosion in cons 
quence of the dryness of the mine, and in the darks 
and subsequent confusion many of them mistook ther 
way, and instead of going towards the pure air at the pit 
eye, they went in an opposite direction, and were met 
the ‘after-damp,’ which completely overpowered then. 
Nor did those - & had taken the right direction fare better 
than their companions, for the deadly current pressed a 
them with lightning speed, and nearly the whole of them 
were thrown to the ground in a state of all but insensibi- 
lity. It was about a quarter to seven o'clock when the 
men in attendance at the top of the pit were alarmed by 
the report, and, feeling satisfied that an explosion had 
taken place, iniormation was immediately sent to Mr. Ells, 
the manager, who resides a short distance from the colliery. 
Ile was just leaving his house at the time to go on bu 
ness to Southport; but hastening to the pit, he descendet, 
and, notwithstanding the volume of ‘ choke-damp’ and dus 
which was streaming to the pit-eye, he proceeded on his 
hands and knees, followed by a few of those who had ar- 
rived from the northern part of the pit, to endeavour to 
extricate the sufferers. The first body found was ‘that af 
Thos. Banks, a boy, who was then alive, and giving instruc- 
tions to those who followed to remove him tot e pit-eve, Mr. 
Ellis proceeded down the brow, and, about six yards below, 
he came upon the dead body of the boy’s father. The nest 
body found was that of a boy named Robert Smith, the 
fireman’s son, who lad been left to warn the men aga 
going into the dangerous places; and further on John Fa- 
rington, Samuel Howeroft, John Yates, and two boys, John 
Kilshaw and Robert Banks, were found, and got out alive 
Notwithstanding the increasing density of the choke-dammp, 
Mr. Ellis still piloted the way, in the hope ot finding living 
men; but, alas! he came upon a heap of 14 dead and dying. 
They, also, were removed. Still eager to save life, aud 


: > . : ot suit 
| “hoping against hope” that his own son might yet 


ever existed between Mr. Smythe and Colonel Romilly, or | 
that he made any personal application soliciting Mr. | 


Smythe for support in the election of 1850. In accord- 
ance with this statement, Mr. Osborne called upon Captain 
Vivian to withdraw the offensive expressions in question. 

“ Captain Vivian, on the part of Mr. Smythe, declined 
to accept any such disclaimer of Colonel Romilly’s inten- 
tions, as not being, in Mr. Smythe’s view, borne out by 
the facts of the case, and maintained that Colonel Romilly 
not only accepted Mr. Smythe’s support at the election of 
1850, but personally thanked Mr. Smythe for his exertions 
and interest in his behalf. 

“Captain Vivian, being under the impression that Mr. 
Smythe had been treated with systematic unfairness 
through the entire proceeding, declined to withdraw the 
offensive expressions complained of by Mr. Osborne. 

“Tn consequence of which, a hostile meeting took place 
between Mr. Smythe and Colonel Romilly this morning, 
when, after an interchange of shots, Colonel Romilly 
having, through his second, the Hon. John Fortescue, 
M.P., declared himself satisfied, the parties left the ground. 





Death in coal mines is now one of the most ordinary 
incidents which it falls to the lot of a journalist to re- 
port. This morning news reached us of the loss of 
thirty-two lives, in a pit near Preston. The account 
which we append is from a person on the spot. The 
scene of this desolating tragedy is at Coppull, about 
eight miles from Preston ; the time, Thursday morning. 


vive, he went so far that he fell down from exhaustion. 
A faint moan reanimated him, and, witha desperate effort 
he reached another blackened corpse. Finding it impos 
sible to render further assistance in that direction, he ~ 
turned to the pit’s-mouth, and relays of eae te 
spatched in search of the bodies, all hope being @ 

that any could survive. 





Yesterday morning a fire broke out between 9 - . 
o'clock in the premises of Mr. Keating, chemist, St. Pau 
Churchyard. 

Yesterday a deputation from the manuf 4 
West Riding of Yorkshire waited upon sir J. 2 =o 
at the Colonial-office for the purpose of pap Py 
the necessity of conveying an increase Lsupply of ial of the 
to Australia, with special reference to the security ot ™ 
supply of wool from that colony. 

a statement of his intentions, 


TS of the 


Sir John Pakington made 1 ee 
which was an amplification of that delivered in i 
of Commons last week. He said Coverite ti 
very anxious to promote emigration ; and to ne rege 
the Emigration Commissioners had relaxed their of at 
tions, especially with reference to the sum re atisfactor 
emigrant. Altogether the deputation seemed® 4 
and successful. 


vipa is 8 a mem 
The Duke de Broglie has resigned his seat as the 


ber of the Council-General of the Kure 
Municipal Council of Broglie. 
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Fhe the people, or acting in their presence. ‘To re- | hasty reasoners, that Mr. Ward would reduce 
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Public Waving. 





fits creation in eter Dr. ARNOLD. 
of sts creat : : 
ENGLAND HERSELF AGAIN, 
“] sHovLD most humbly recommend the good 


citizens of London,” said Lord Combermere, in 
case of war, ‘‘ to rely more upon the swords and 
bayonets of our troops than upon the infatuations 
of the Peace Society ;”’ a sentiment received with 
“much cheering and laughter” by the good citi- 
yns. In truth, the Peace delusion, though its 
advocates have all the strength derivable from 
newness of doctrine, honesty, and zeal, p SSC88CS 
but little hold on the public mind; and the poli- 
ticians who trade on the dislike to war will pro- 


bably find that they have allied themselves to a 
worn-out feeling now passing fast away. They 


are like the doctor’s boy, hoping to filch a lift be- 
hind a coach, who finds that it is only going— 
into the coach-house. The number of those who 
are beginning to understand the real pinch of the 
nestion is daily increasing, and will not recede. 
he most influential journals admit the necessity 
of being prepared to repel aggression, and the 
Times heads them; the example of Switzerland, 
who has so long maintained her freedom in the 
very centre of despotic Europe, by favour of her 
familiarity with the use of arms, is expounded in 
one of the most experienced and discreet of our 
contemporaries ; the example of the Athenians, 
who retained their freedom and independence so 
long as they were in the Aadit of using arms, is 
the burden of Grote’s forthcoming volume of his 
History of Greece; Rome might be added, so 
long as the Romans were their own soldiers, and 
did not employ mercenaries; and the scientific 
statesman of the present Ministry has avowed 
the necessity of restoring the familiarity with 
arms to our own population : 

“This is the first attempt,” said Mr. Disraeli, speak- 
ing of the Militia Bill, “ to habituate the people of this 





country to the use of arms, to which they are not at 
present generally accustomed. Circumstances, irre- 
sistible cireumstances, have for a long time rendered 
such a policy necessary; and if this bill should be 
adopted, though it is not a measure which would pro- 
duce a disciplined army, able to encounter the veteran 
legions of the world, it would be the first step in 
aright direction, and would lay the foundation of a 
constitutional system of national defence.” 

This is not only a scientific, it is a just, a prac- 
tical, and a generous view of the question. The 
tone contrasts favourably with Mr. Cobden’s 
slighting mention of ** vagabonds,” whom hewould 
not trust with weapons ; and at least as favour- 
ably with Lord John Russell's still more delibe- 
rate avowal, that he would xof trust ‘the whole 
population of this country,” but only ‘men of 
respectable character.” “Such is the “liberal” 
view taken by ihe late Premier of the British 
nation: Lord John, Liberal-in-chief, will not 
trust the British nation as a whole! He might 
be asked if the recruiting sergeant who collects 
men for the army refuses all but “men of re- 
spectable character?’ He might be asked if the 
respectables form so small a minority that they 
heed fear the disrespectables, however armed? 
The avowal is anti-national—it is wholly alien to 
4 generous or patriotic feeling. . 

; . 

The jargon which we hear 


e | at meetings of the 
working classes, about “ oppression,” is as idle 
as it is weak. A brave people cannot be op- 
pressed, except by the union of many foreign 
states againstit. Ifa nation is oppressed by any 
Internal tyrants, the fact proves that the nation 
has lost either its bravery or its virtue. The 
fault of our aristocracy is that it is not aristocratic 
enough—that it does not feel the ambition and 
energy to recover its influe ice among the people. 
In the country “the lord” no longer has retainers 


around him, bound by old dependency and atffee- 
tion. In the town, 


the public man no longer 





' 





| 


ceive rents, to pass a shooting season in remote 
regions, to spend a London season between clubs, 
soirées, theatres, and Parliament—that is the life 
of the young gentleman—giving to the word 
“young,” indeed, a wide latitude of meaning. 
It is true, as Mr. Disraeli says, that an-inevitable 
necessity calls upon our People to recover the 
familiarity with arms: but familiarity implies 
practice ; practice implies pleasure in the practice; 
pleasure implies leisure—a periodical leisure. 
Now how much might be done by our aristocracy 
if its sons were to exert all their influence—and 
their influence is still sufficient for the opportu- 
nity —toobtain forthe working classes the national 
custom of a half-holiday on the Saturday, with 
open places for manly sports and military exer- 
cise! How much might that influence be 
strengthened if the young men of the aristocracy 
were to go among the people on those half- 
holidays, to share in their sports—not de haut en 
bas, but in real chivalrous Leothachoad ! ‘There 
is no fear that, with the opportunities for cultiva- 
tion, and the superior capacities of “ blood,” the 
young men of family, as a class, would lose supe- 
riority in fair field; there is no fear that they 
would fail to regain an immense amount of influ- 
ence, socially, politically, and nationally available. 

To say that such an innovation would be im- 
possible, would be to libel our countrymen in a 
way that we will not anticipate. We do not for 
a moment believe that our gentry are so ener- 
vated, if they could but overcome that growing 
weakness of the Englishman, mauwvaise honte. 
That some such custom is essential to the process 
indicated by Mr. Disraeli, we hold to be evident. 
We heartily agree with him that the necessity 
exists; and we believe that the opinion is daily 
gaining adherents among all politicians—among 
all who are truly Nationalist, truly Liberal, and 
truly Conservative. 





THE CANKER OF TRADE. 

White Competition is the accredited inspirer of 
trading activity, instead of Concert, the anoma- 
lies of the system will be perpetually re-appearing 
in the form of injury, waste, and manifold suffer- 
ing. One result of that condition of things we 
pointed out last week, in the needless and there- 
fore sterile subdivision of ‘‘ employment ;” and 
we see that Mr. F. O. Ward has pointed to the 
same evil, in showing how the booksellers are 
damaging their trade by the needless multiplica- 
tion of retailers. This he illustrated by a pa- 
rallel case :— 

“Tf the number of retailers should remain undi- 
minished, they will be fain to replace the abolished 
restrictions by a tacit combination, or understanding 
with respect to prices, amongst themselves. 

“Such a tacit combination exists among the London 
bakers, notwithstanding that their trade is nominally 
free. For whereas in Paris, 601 bakers serve a mil- 
lion of people, we have in London 2800 bakers to a 
population of 2,300,000; or more than twice as many 
bakers as we need. It is mainly in consequence of 
this fact that, while corn is only 5 per cent. dearer in 
London than in Paris, bread is from 35 to 40 per cent. 
dearer here than there. Not that the London bakers 
get individually more profit than their Parisian 
brethren, but that the total profits of the London re- 
tail bread trade are divided among more than twice as 
many traders; or, in other words, are wasted in keep- 
ing up some twelve or fourteen hundred unnecessary 
establishments. 

“ It is a curious fact, tending, I think, to corrobo- 
rate my view, that in 1807 there were 689 bakers in 
Paris, and their number (which is regulated by law) 
has since been reduced at their own solicitation—the 
whole body subscribing to buy up, at a fair compensa- 
tion, those of the establishments which they consi- 
dered superfiuous, and consequently detrimental to the 
ceconomical conduct of the trade. 

“Now, though public opinion is certainly not ripe 
for such an organization of the London trade, either 
in bread or in books, yet the staunchest Free-trader 
would hesitate, I think, to recommend that the Parisian 
bread-trade, which now works so well, should be thrown 
open, as in London, to a rush of competition, involving 
the needless reduplication of establishments, and thus 
entailing on the public an increase of prices, and on 
the traders a reduction of profits. 

“ These considerations are the more important, as 
they apply not only to the bread and book trades, but 
to retail trade in every kind; so that in London alone 
several millions per annum are probably wasted on 





duplicate retail establishments.” 


the size of London, and ship off the surplus dealers 
to Van Diemen’s land. A far more imposing 
spectacle would be, that the surplus people, 
acknowledging their own needlessness, and con- 
fronting their fate with dignity, should sacrifice 
themselves like a legion of Curtii; and a grand 
holiday might be made for the > of wit- 
nessing the funeral procession. ui . Ward, how- 
ever, said nothing of the kind, and is not to be 
charged with the wild confusions of his misin- 
terpreters. Nor must we blind our eyes to an 
ceconomical truth, because immediate extrication 
from embarrassment is not easy. That there are 
immense numbers of superfluous traders will be 
admitted confidentially by all who labour, in each 
trade, under the competition of a market where 
the dealers outnumber the necessities of the cus- 
tomers ; and because the sudden removal of those 
superfluous dealers would leave a vast number of 
houses ** to let,” and would withdraw customers 
from each branch of trade, the truth is not lesstrue. 
Those amongst our own readers who have 
honoured our cconomical theses with their 
attention, will be at no loss to solve the diffi- 
culty. The key is supplied by the fact, that 
this increase of numbers in secondary and 
ancillary employments does not increase pro- 
duction ; but actually diminishes it. Let us 
follow the case of the bakers a little further, and 
we shall see that their false combination—as dif- 
ferent from concert as competition is from emula- 
tion—not only enhances cost, but itively 
checks production. In the north of Fngland, a 
habit which pursues people even into towns is, 
to make their own bread; but let a Yorkshire- 
man come to London, and he will find great ob- 
stacles in his way. The flour is dearer—to say 
nothing of the@difficulty of getting it good: he 
will pay 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. for a stone of fourteen 
pounds. But even at that price, he has it as a 
avour; “for,” say the millers, “the bakers will 
not let us sell flour under their price, or what is 
to become of them?” So the bread-eater must 
pay the price of his flour, and also a tax upon it 
for the support of the bakers, whether the baker's 
labour be used or not. 

Now, at this very time, the bread-eater can 
obtain flour in Leeds at 1s. 8d.a stone; and 
why? Because in Leeds there is an institution, 
which, regardless of trading necessities, and 
devised expressly to bring the consumer into 
direct intercourse with the producer, sells flour 
at the price of its fair cost with a remunerative 
margin. At that institution, the People’s Mill, 
you can now buy flour at 1s. 7d., onl not only 
flour” so-called, but the very finest in the king- 
dom, every grain of it. 

The pl on Mill indeed is a Socialistic insti- 
tution; but we are not aware that the flour is 
any the less sweet for that. Itis a great exem- 
plar of honest and practical Socialism. And let 
the @conomist who is not blinded by obsolete 
studies, look at the facts with the discerning eyes 
of an Adam Smith, and understand them. By 
favour of concert—that is, of a thorough under- 
standing between the parties to the transaction, 
whoever they may be,—the purchaser of flour at 
the Leeds Mill buys what he wants, without stint 
or adulteration, at its exact cost, with liberal al- 
lowance for all engaged in getting it to him; but 
with no charge for superfluous persons *“ em- 
per in the process, or not employed at all, 
nut only taxing him for omitting them. In the 
competitive London market he is paying one-half 
more. But, to enhance the cost of bread fifty 
per cent is to diminish the consumption. Ob- 
serve, further, therefore, that the farmer is de- 
frauded of his full proportion of trade in London, 
while, with the single, necessary, and pledged in* 
termediator of the People’s Mill at Leeds, the 
farmer is brought into direct contact with the 
consumer, who takes his full ‘whack’ for his 
money, without being hindered by any baker 
combinations, or fines or impediments of any 
sort. We have only stated facts: let the reader 
analyze them. 

Now, as to the “ surplus population” in baking, 
book-selling, or any other department, would we 
march them into the Thames, or say a single 


word that can lead to that end? od forbid. 
We believe, indeed, that the occupations for 
which a baker might find no small aptitude, 


would be inereased by that great principle 
which is now dawning in economic philosophy 





—concert. Let us apply it to his case. If the 
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farmer knew his customer, if the customer 
knew his farmer, increase in the consumption of 
bread must follow; nay, greatly increased growth 


of bread corn, and 
manage that enlar, 


for men learned in bread-corn. The whole differ- 
ence between unconcerted Competition and ex- 
tended concert is this,—that, in the case of com- | 


petition, many are trying to get a share of a cer- 
tain thing, and filching it from each other, thus 
diminishing the substantial proportion of produce 
to people; in Concert, they are uniting to in- 
crease the produce for a given number of people. 
Competition multiplies the hands engaged in 
carrying the loaf, each hand snatching a piece 
for itself; Concert plans to multiply the loaves 
for all concerned, until all be satisfied. We see 
the result practically exemplified in the cases 
which we have cited—and they are no imaginary 
cases, from London and Leeds. 





A SOCIETY ABDICATING ITS DUTIES. 


Goup continues to break up society in Australia. 
Given, “the medium of pte tapas in abundance, 
and trade tumbles to pieces by the convulsive 
force of its own motives. Never did a great so- 
cial dogma like that of self-interest obtain such 
ample refutation from itself. 

t is the season of exhibitions. If you go to 
the Zoological Gardens, indeed, you will see 
certain articles not made by man—the living 


creatures, and the representatives of the vegetable | 


creation ; all presenting a beautiful variety and 
adaptability of mechanism of the amplest kind ; 
but you will notice two broad truths rather op- 
posed to the dogmas of the day. In the first 
place, parsimony is not the true economy of na- 
ture, but production, constant production, ample, 
more than sufficient. In the seegnd place, me- 
chanical sufficiency does not suflice : 
self-regard, no doubt, but that is not all: there 
are also sympathies. The very human beings 
have a sympathy with the vegetables, and exult 
in the beauty of the flowers. Nature does not 
work with stinted means, nor with self-interest 
alone. 


Pass to the exhibitions of man, and see how | 


the selfish philosophy of the day fulfils its pur- 
pose. It gives us pictures without passion or 
motive. It gives us ‘“‘ ornamental manufactures” 
without freedom or beauty: the workmen of 
civilized England rebuked by the taste and skill 


of the half-civilized rivals—of barbarous Persia, | 


or of medieval Benvenuto Cellini. But of all the 
exhibitions, commend us to Australia. 

Gold is discovered—wealth ; and it threatens 
to be the ruin of the community. Itis true that 
the discovery ought to give many advantages to 
Australia. It should secure, at the antipodes, 
the means of paying for the cost of communica- 
tion, for the cost of sending over labour. It 
should afford a fine market for industry, spe- 
cially devoted to minister to the wants of the 
population engaged in the process of gold-dig- 
ging. It should double the internal trade of 
Australia, create new channels, and guarantee 
payment for new enterprises. South Australia, 
for instance, might become the granary and vine- 
yard for the golden land. Sydney might become 
the port for an immense trade with China and 
the extreme East. Closer communications with 


England should expedite the constant exchange | 


of immigrant labour for exported produce. But 
the industry which might be available for those 
— of certain return, can with difficulty 

organized. ‘Each for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost,” is the accredited wisdom : 


and every man wants to be the gold-finder. | 


Even supposing every man were to succeed, he 
would be no nearer the real wealth. Where all 
find gold, and none make corn or other neces- 
saries, there is sure to be increased abundance of 
the representative of wealth, but actual scarcity 
of substantial available wealth; and that is 
already beginning. Men can roll in gold, but they 
cannot eat it, nor even sleep upon it in comfort. 
A paroxysm of affluence is ill compensated by 
general ruin “in the long run.” But there is no 
motive to keep the labourer from the gold bed. 
Society in Australia is one vast Midas. 

Where, you may say, is religion: are not these 
emigrants Christians? No, they are not. They 
mostly profess, and will attend public worship, 
but set their creed against the gold, and Chris- 
tianity kicks the beam. The religious instinct 
indeed is strong, but the practice of our religious 
teachers, who truckle to the vice of the day, has 


there is | 


to the worldly good. 


been to make the pupil postpone the spiritual 
y example, by innuendo, 


by every available means, the religious teacher 


eat demand for hands to | habituates the Englishman to take thought for 
traffic; and then demand 


other men’s observances, but to relax his own 


creed of Mammon. 
| Christianity as an effective check to the extrava- 
gancies of the Australian disorganization, the 
| idea would be received, by all experienced men 
| in this Christian country, with a shout of derisive 
| laughter. 

Will not patriotism induce men to do the duty 
of citizens, and sce that the wants of society be 
secured? Patriotism! Why, that does not 
“pay,” and has come to be a greater joke, in 
practical life, than the literal observance of Chris- 
tian laws. 

Will not “ enlightened interest”—the pereep- 
tion of the ruin which must befall others, the 
community itself, and all belonging to it? No: 
immediate profit is the strong motive of pushing 
| trade ; ond gold is the most obvious tangible 
form of immediate profit; hence the ceconomists 
| of Australia snatch at that gold rather than any- 
| thing else. Capital has been accustomed to com- 
mand labour solely by bribery and coercion ; but 
coercion fails in the wild plains of Australia, and 
| bribery is of no avail against the native gold. In 
| the hour of its extremity, trade itself finds that 

it might have realized that splendid opportunity 
| better, if it had not cast away the motives of 
| affection, patriotism, and religion,—the motives 
| which incline men to do that which is good for 

the sake of their neighbours, of their country, and 
| of God. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











MEMBERS. 


A pEaD set is made at Mr. Gladstone by certain 
sectaries of the Low Church party, who declare 
| that he does not “ represent” the constituency for 
| which he sits, and who therefore seek a candidate 
| more suitable. The favourite of the day is Mr. 
| John Campbell Colquhoun, formerly member for 
| the Kilmarnock burghs, and eminent for his 

quasi-Presbyterian vagaries, — with a grace 
almost Catholic, but still smackmg of the icy 
| and hard-headed North. The movement would 
be of no importance, if it did not fall in with a 
cant of the day, which treats ‘“ representatives” 
as mere voting machines. 

If it were possible to select a man who, in his 
| one person, could represent the University of 
| Oxford, it would assuredly be—not Mr. Colqu- 
| houn, nor yet Sir Robert Inglis—but precisely 
| this very Gladstone whose fitness is impugned. 
| What are the characteristics of Oxford, above 
| the level of its fast men? Are they not learn- 
| ing, extended back to the very days when learn- 
| ing was born, and afterwards rose from its long 

sleep; refined intellect, competent to all the 
exercises of reasoning and casuistry; sincerely 
noble conduct, the result of intellectual reiine- 
ment and of knowledge of the world in its higher 
levels; and all those characteristics of the ae- 
complished gentleman embodied in a sincerely 
English disposition—an indomitable love of fair- 
ness, a conservative love of liberty, a hearty love 
of right, and a courageous contest with palpable 
| wrong’ Such we take to be the characteristics 
| which the most frequented seat of ancient learn- 
| ing might be proud to claim as her own, what- 
ever discordant opinions the majority of her 
| members may entertain on the special questions 
| of the day. The true type of an Oxford man is 
| as learned as a professor, as pious as a priest, as 
courageous as a soldier, as shrewd as a lawyer, as 
kind as a brother—a true gentleman all round. 
Now, where do you find ¢he man who can be that 
| type half so manifestly as Gladstone?’ Certain 
active canvassers may be of an opinion not his on 
the subject of Maynooth; but what does Oxford 
need, or deserve, a member for, if not to typify 
| her, to bring her faculties to bear on the hundred 
| questions daily arising in Parliament—to make her 
| not omitted in the national council, but standing 
| forth and throwing the light of her historie wisdom 


| 
| 
CHOICE OF 


ment and her honour? And who, we repeat, 
ean perform that function as Gladstone does ? 
Does he not speak to England and to Europe in 
the well-known voice of Oxford? It will be a 
disgrace, a disrating of Oxford, if her favoured 
son, in whose countenance the family-likeness is 
strong, be displaced for the casual offspring of a 
Scotch liaison. 





when “ business” calls—to conform in professions 

to the creed of Christianity, but in practice to the | 
- ‘f = | 

Hence, if we were to talk of 


_— 


But this electioneering outrage is only a Speci. 
men of the idea in fashion. Parties are formed 
they set up a “ cause,” appoint its election ante. 
frame their thirty-nine articles, and eet te? 
election agents to hire members who will x 
scribe to the conditions. They think to et 
faithful members, whereas, they get nothing but 
conforming knaves, or common-place nobodj 
who can, and will, swallow any “ average” opi 
nion, because they have no opinion in them al. 
réady. <A pledged member is a man engaged to 
do the national work by the job. Contest 
their opinions through the instrumentality of the 
poll and the lobby-voting, parties may eg 
“*measures” worth nothing, and may realize hy 
debates, filling dreary broadsheets with stuff not 
fit for reading; but the country is paralyzed, 
The standards are not those of patriotism or 
morals, but the promises to Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, who bought a pledge with “ vote and 
interest.” Look over a division list, and ask 
yourself of what earthly use it is to have ther 
the names that encumber it: a page torn at rap. 
dom out of any directory onli give as good a 
debating or voting chorus as the list of the House, 
The men who do give character to the council, 
who do advance the national action, who do re. 
present the living national faculties, are the 
Gladstones, the Grahams, the Palmerstons, the 
Macaulays, the Disraelis, the Grotes, who, 
whether in or out of Parliament, are the active 
powers of the day. Any measure to be got out 
of this parliament or the next, will be worth 
nothing to the country, so much as a multiplica. 
tion of such men. 

These considerations suggest a practical hint 
for the election. All over the country, at Pais. 
ley, at Blackburn, and a hundred places that we 
could name, there are coalitions, more or less 
explicit or tacit, to return average members who 
represent blank opinions, whoare destined to carry 
on the public stagnation of the country, and to 
that end will give pledges to “ vote for” any- 
thing, especially if it can’t be carried. Of what 
use are they? Even if they carry a bill with a 
sounding title and no force, what good do th 
do? It may be very desirable, and is so, to as 
men their opinions on subjects of the franchise, 
of labour relations, of religious freedom; but 
many aman pledged to vote for the Jew Bill 
would be less certain to resist an intolerant absur. 
dity than Disraeli, whose intellect pledges him 
not to follow Spooner. A party pledge presumes 
that the party clique can forecalculate the eon- 
tingencies, the mischances, the opportunities, of 
the future ; which is unpossible. But it is easy 
to see, that to send up a man who is a hearty 
man and a gentleman—who is generous, cou 
rageous, warm in sympathy with his fellow erea- 
tures—clear in understanding, and strong in 
feeling—is to send up the best ‘ representative” 

of any English community, and to add one good 
element to the council. A pledged parliament, 
especially when the public has no strong distine- 
tive convictions, is an empirical humbug. En 
gland would be disgraced if it so befell, that after 
the next election, there were in the House of 
Commons, no Gladstone, no Disraeli, no Graham, 
no Palmerston, vote how the House might, ot 
pass as it might, cart-loads of statutes to puzzle 
the lawyers and accommodate the buttermen. 


THE NEXT EXPERIMENT IN CABINET 
MAKING. 





| stay. 


on those passing questions, for their enlighten- | 


Dery and Disraeli cannot rub on much longer 
with their cabinet of Quarter Sessions Chairmen 
—that is the general impression ; and the quota 
tion of shares in the Russell company 1s rising. 
Having performed its function of burying Pro- 
tection, as in the magnanimous usages of chi- 
valry a beaten army is allowed to come im an 
bury its dead, the Tories, it is felt, ought to go 
especially as they don’t seem to know how to 
What next ¥ becomes the question; and 
public opinion, which is just now rather muddled 
in its ideas, is not ready with a reply: it 18 i 
clined to suppose, however, that Lord John must 
come back, only reinforced, of course, W ith Cob- 
den, and perhaps Graham. <A Russell restora- 
tion, therefore, is to be the final upshot of the 
Derby dalliance with power ; and Russell 1s to 
be set up again, like the Royal Arms after a 
revolution, with Graham and Cobden for his 
Lion and Unicorn. ‘The further question then 
is, what might we expect from such a new P: 
of the Russell dispensation ? 

Graham would be a tower of strength, as the 
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ig: but whether he could act with Lord 
ee ‘we know not. There would be serious 
jificulties ; 80 serious, that we do not under- 
and how the Baronet of Netherby can make 
she plun: By Protectionists a Protectionist Is 
vpriydefined to be “a —— of Lord Derby; 
“J am an opponent of Lord Derby,” cries Sir 
James ; and hence it is assumed that he is a sup- 
a Lord John Russell—a non-sequitur 
hich we are not authorized to deny. It is true 
hat Sir James has always been a powerful ad- 
“tive rather than a noun substantive—a great 
Cet —a0 able administrator, rather than 


originator. But the difficulty is this :—he 
. 


igs been the second in the most successful cabi- | 


yet of recent times; and how he can consent to 

wend to the Russell level we do not under- 
stand. Tamberlik might as soon come out in a 
Bunn opera at Drury-lane. Sir James has in- 
deed in himself sufficient vigour to give force to 
uy administration that he might join; but that 
should consent to be keeper, nurse, or garde 
glade to the invalids who have so lately retired 
from public derision, is an impossible anticipation. 
Ty menof ordinary feebleness, he might give an 
imparted energy, a8 an energetic lieutenant can 
8 common crew look alive, even under the 
feblest of captains; but knowingly to embark 
nan Anson expedition of combat and discovery, 
rith a sick and superannuated crew, who will 
all specially want tending, is what we cannot un- 
derstand of so shrewd a man. Only imagine 
how his time would be taken up, if he had to get 
Sir Charles Wood to understand finance; to 
keep Lord Grey from teazing the colonies into 
rbellion, by sending gold instead of labour to 
Australia, or offering a constitution to Sandilli; 
towrite the foreign despatches for the ex-com- 
nissioner of the Exposition ; and all the while to 
keep Lord John from sinking where he stands. 
To drive a pig, a goose, and a donkey all at 
onee, and to support a friend, several seas over, 
who is bent on making his bed in the dirt,—that 
would be the feat undertaken by Sir James Gra- 
ham in joining the Russell corps. To expect any 
particular measures out of a man thus occupied 
would be delusion: as well expect a new edition 
of practical trigonometry from a Ramo Samee 
while he is balancing a German tree on his chin, 
and playing at balls with both hands. 

From Mr. Cobden, of course, we should have 
a host of admirable measures, without delay. 
As he is a member of the Parliamentary Reform 
Association, we should, of course, have the quasi- 
universal suffrage of that body. That the seats 
would be so distributed, however, as to fulfil his 
propheey, as to the towns ruling henceforward 
over the counties, we may be assured. As he is 
amember of the Anti Knowledge-Tax Associa- 
tion, the taxes on knowledge would be forthwith 
tholished ; the deficiency of the revenue being 
immediately made up by a large reduction of our 


ly " 7 = ++ hl . J Wi 
miitary expenditure. The accession to office of 


# distinguished an ornament of the Peace per- 
suasion would result in casting aside all Militia 
Bills, national defence measures, and * nonsense” 
ofthat kind ; and we may be the more sure of it, 
snce Lord John himself’ has advanced half-way 
inhis resistance to the militia as soon as it has 
fen proposed by another Minister. That so 
distinguished and active a member of the Public 
School Association would introduce a complete 
measure of secular education all will expect, and 
of course will not expect in vain. For Mr. Cob- 
den is not one of your vague declaimers ; he is 
lot a mere Liberal in feeling; he is a practical 
man, Who always means exactly what he says, 
neither more nor less,—certainly not less; and 
mm J 4 man of more extreme opinions might 
‘ er office with less certainty of practical results 
my > amr pr — than friends or foes 
itil er o egan to Mr. ¢ obden. We need 
Hc ‘ef hat we do not agree in all the mea- 
West 7 ar ear sey from the Member for the 
with deferae, hp e a” bound to await them 
a hin ~y rand with a resolve to give them 
consideration when they do come, recom- 
mended as they must be by his unadorned clo- 

quence and able exposition, 
al oer. to understand how Mr. Cobden 
ness of his Fon gna the case-hardened inert- 
pers _- cr r that 0 be; or how he can 
sheath. There his a scissors only in a Whig 
to the allian, » can be but two alternative results 
ee. Among the lower animals which 


Propagate by “ : ” M 
y “gemmation. : » »s he . 
that the cre: on, 1t sometimes happens 


is to 





ature puts forth a new portion of 








itself, quite unlike the original being; the old 
person then shrivels up and dies, and the new 
remains—a transformed substitute for the old 
creature. Thus, if the Russell zoophyte put forth 
a Cobden branch, the Russell part may wither, 
die, and be shaken off; possibly leaving to the 
new part the new power of locomotion. In the 
other alternative, Cobden, like a Graham or a 
Peel, must consent to be for the time reduced to 
a Russell degree of inaction,—like a knife stuck 
ina bung; and that, perhaps, is the more pro- 
bable way in which a Cobden would serve his 
official apprenticeship to state-craft. For it is 
difficult to see how a “new man” could rally 
round him the old families, so as to stand alone— 
a new man not professing any reverence for the 
ornamental or venerable part of our institutions, 
and yet not backed by the working class “ mil- 
lion,” with whom he reciprocates so slightly in 
sentiment. They say it is impossible to prove a 
negative; but to perform that impossibility as 
regards the practicability of making poor Ba 
John go once more on a pair of Graham and 
Cobden crutches, appears to be the only business 
open to such a Russell restoration. 





THE SABBATH OF THE CRYSTAL PHENIX. 


Arr is in the agonies of preparing for a grand 
“flitting,” as the Scotch call it. The Royal 


Academy hopes to get rid of its fellow tenant, 
the National Gallery, which is going to Kensing- 
ton; part of the great Exposition has taken up a 
temporary abode in Marlborough House, as the 
Museum of Ornamental Art; and the Crystal 
Palace is going bodily out of town, where a 
strong public company is to provide a park for its 
reception and more glorious revival. Although 
driven away by the nobility and gentry at Ken- 
sington Gore, who detest anything so vulgar be- 
cause so popular,—although abandoned by the 
official class,—its real creators, Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton and Messrs. Fox and Henderson, mean to 
preserve it by inviting the public help and the 
commercial interests of the many. A company, 
with a capital of 500,0002., is to be raised in 547. 
shares, with a directory and staff that ought to 
guarantee the honest fulfilment of the under- 
taking. So, although the Crystal Palace will fall, 
it will rise again. 

The Palace will be made a truly magnificent 
display of invention and taste for its human 
elements, of beauty and variety for its natural 
elements—an exhibition unknown to the world. 
Not only sculpture will be there—ancient as well 
as new—represented by casts; but architectural 
remains will occupy every salient part of the 
building; models of machinery will invite prac- 
tical inquiry in less picturesque positions ; work- 
ing ne will exhibit the great staples in the 
process of manufacture; geology, mineralogy, 
and botany, will reunite practical science to 
natural beauty ; trees, shrubs, and smaller plants 
willillustrate the vegetation of the globe; flowers 
of every clime and season will keep up a per- 
petual flush and shade of spring throughout the 
year; and airy fountains, vying with the “ Great 
Waters” of Versailles, will play their arching rain. 
The picture is already before us, of mingled 
sculpture, foliage, architecture, and fountains, 
with the wise recesses of science behind. 

The approach ought to be most easy. At pre- 
sent Sydenham is named as the site, and we are 
told that a special railway, with stations at Vaux- 
hall, Waterloo, London-bridge, and the Brick- 
layer’s Arms, will convey the visitor to a station 
within the building. We see no mention as to 
the charge for railway, nor as to the cost of ad- 
mission, —details properly postponed; but we 
suppose that the directors will know how to raise 


a large revenue by a broad, and therefore low, | 


level of charges ; and we presume that the work- 
ing-man and his family will not be forgotten. 
Some question, indeed, may arise as to the 
direction in which the Crystal Palace is to move; 
and we cannot regard that question as finally 
setiled, for two reasons. There will be the rail- 
way charge; but that can scarcely be imposed 
altogether on working-class visitors - while West 
End natives can searcely ever be induced to go 
Kastward, except to whitebait. On the other 
hand, we know that a princely offer has been 
made by a man whom rank and nature have con- 
spired to ennoble, which would lodge the Crystal 
edifice in what may be called its native garden, 
right on the banks of the Thames, in the very high 
road of the London steam-boat pleasuring, and 
close to the branch railway of the South-western. 





| scutched in the ordinary manner. 





The transfer of the Crystal Palace from an offi- 
cial commission to a private company should have 
this advantage,—that it would be possible to open 
the place on Sundays. A delightful retreat would 
thus be opened to the toiling public, cooped up all 
the week, on the Day of rest,—a retreat for 
calm enjoyment, for decent and thoughtful recrea- 
tion. x “better observance of the Sabbath” has 
never been so well secured. To us the project 
would want but one adjunct,—a neighbouring 
Temple, truly “catholic,” where the truths illus- 
trated by that pictured scene of living objects 
might be elucidated, where the spirit awakened by 
the contemplation of those objects, might find an 
enlightened echo speaking back to the soul, in- 
forming its instincts, bidding them to come forth 
and not be ashamed, but, in the presence of 
nature and of art—of man’s wisdom, which is 
but the lowly pupil of the divine,—to learn from 
the works of dod and the inventions of man, the 
immutable harmonies of the universe; and so to 
guide humanity in its ever onward and ascending 
path, even as a divinely inspired instinct guides 
the wild bee to its nest, the flower to the light, the 
babe to its mother, and man to the temple where 
he may feel the spirit which rules over all. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 
IIL. 

In alluding, last week, to the ordinary methods of 
steeping flax, we must not be understood as including 
in our condemnation any particular improved manner 
of effecting this process, for it is very certain that ad- 
vances have been made, in Ireland and elsewhere, on 
the primitive plan of poking a bundle of flax straw 
into a black Irish boghole, and allowing it to rot at 
leisure. Even by this characteristic slovenliness, how- 
ever, we have s@en that the produce of flax sometimes 
reaches one-eighth of the weight of flax straw, although 
we fear that, as a general rule, one-tenth would be nearer 
the mark. 

The fact that flax is more efficiently and rapidly 
steeped in warm weather than in cold, led a certain 
Mr. Schenck to surmise that, if an even temperature of 
from 80 to 90 deg. could be maintained in the steep- 
water, the gum would be dissolved in a few hours, and 
the flax straw be ready for scutching. This discovery 
made, a patent was obtained, and the Royal Irish Flax 
Society, adopting the recommendation of ,their com- 
mittee of management, composed of some of the prin- 
cipal spinners and manufacturers of Belfast, introduced 
into their “ Direcctions” to flax growers, some 
honourable mention of the patented plan. The modus 
operandi is simple enough, and might be made available 
for farmers with long purses, or for enterprising in- 
dividuals who would follow the example of Irish 
speculators—i.e., induce poor tenants to grow flax, buy 
it at their own price in the straw, seed and all, and 
then work it up according to law in a patent steeping 
apparatus, and pocket an enormous profit on sale of 
the flax to the spinners, no portion of which is shared 
with the grower. 

However open to objection the practical working of 
this plan may be, as applicable to the wants of the 
English farmer, the improvement upon the old plan 
seems to be so decided, that we give a short account of 
the process, leaving them to apply to Messrs. Bernard 
and Koch, of Belfast, for terms of license, unless their 
own ingenuity can devise some method of arriving at 
similar results, without risk of an infringement of this 
extraordinary patent. 

Large vats are constructed of wood, and, with the 
assistance of a small steam boiler, and a few coils of 
iron pipe, the water contained in the vats is main- 
tained at an uniform temperature of from 75 to 90 
deg. Fahrenheit. Into these receptacles the flax, freed 
from the seed (by the purchaser, generally), is carefully 
laid; and when the fibre separates readily from the 
wood, which usually occurs in from sixty to eighty 
hours, it is lifted and spread upon the grass for a space 
of about thirteen days, after which it is broken and 
We annex the re- 
sult of four experiments made last year in the North 
of Ireland :— 
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The quantity of water was 1100 gallons to every 
4 ewt. of flax; at which rate 2 tons of flax straw, the 
estimated produce of one acre, would require 11,000 
gallons of water; and although it is true that, in each 
successive steeping, a portion of the old water may be 
re-employed, the agriculturist would have immense 
trouble and expense to incur in returning, as he ought, 
the whole of it to his land. The produce, it will be 
observed, is about one-seventh in relation to the weight 
of the straw, and this again is subject to a further loss 
in boiling of one-sixteenth; so that, what with the ex- 
pense of 2 license, and the cost of the machinery, how- 
ever suitable to speculators who care little for the 
balance of fertility in the flax grower’s land, so long as 
their own bargains are satisfactory, we cannot advise a 
tenant farmer in England to take advantage of it unless 
he has some skill, spare capital, and the means of 
restoring the heart of his land at some very cheap rate, 
without using the steep-water. ‘T’o the landlord, how- 
ever, who will purchase his tenant’s flax without the 
seed at a more liberal price than is afforded by the 
Irish speculators, this method is not without its advan- 
tages. The steep-water, being free from extraneous 
impurities, the result is generally a fine, clean, soft 
fibre, commanding a higher price than flax steeped by 
the old system;—the apparatus is easily managed, and 
the heat always under control. 

Similar, if not more favourable results, may be ob- 
tained by cold water steeping in rivers, but the time 
required is of course much longer, and it is not possible 
to regulate the heat, which of course varies with the 
temperature of the atmosphere. The mode in which 
this is carried on in Belgium, whence the finest flax is 
imported, is described as follows:—After saving the 
flax on the Courtrai system,—which we strongly re- 


commend to our readers, and which will be explained | 
in a future number—“ the flax is taken to the banks of 


the river Lys and tied up into bundles yith rye straw, 
each bundle consisting of two ordinary” sized sheaves, 
placed roots and heads alternately. It is then packed 
into wooden frames 12 feet long by 6 feet broad, made 
of bars; a lining of straw is put around the flax inside 
the frame, and, when this is done, the frame is launched 
out into the river, and such weight applied as is suffi- 
cient to keep all under water. The term required in 
steep is from ten to twelve days. When taken from 
the steep the ‘ shove,’ or woody part, will draw out the 
whole way from root to top.” It is in this condition 
that it is placed upon the grass to dry and bleach—a 
process whith will hereafter require some particular 
description. We believe that the Courtrai flax, which 
is usually prepared in this manner (the steeping being, 
however, completed in a second process,) commands the 
highest price in our markets, and in this respect. still 
stands superior to the produce of Mr. Schenck’s patented 
apparatus. 

In none of these processes, however, does the produce 
of flax exceed one-seventh of the straw operated upon, 
and we are led to the irresistible conclusion, supported 
by actual experience, and by the figures given in our 
last week’s impression, that the most economical, most 
natural, and most productive plan to the farmer, is to 
separate the wood from the flax in its raw or dry state, 
and afterwards to dissolve the gum and thus liberate 
the fibre. 

Steeping flax in rivers abounding with fish is pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament.—Steeping it @ 2 Tr/an- 
doise in bogholes is slovenly and wasteful.—Steeping 
it under Schenck’s patent is probably expensive work, 
and, in either case, whatever the profits, which we 
freely accord to this wonderful crop, however mis- 
managed, they are gained at the sacrifice of fertility in 
the soil, and it is by these processes of steeping in the 
straw that the title of a “scourging crop” has been 
affixed to that of flax. 

Still, while we entertain these strong views as to 
these modes of preparing the fibre, it is open to the 
farmer who merely intends to grow flax on the same 
land once in ten years, to adopt any one of them with- 
out much fear of the result ; for, provided he saves and 
uses the seed in fattening his stock, the crop will not 


exhaust his land more than, if so much as, wheat on a 
five course shift. We desire, however, to impress upon 


our agricultural friends the possibility of allowing flax 
to take a much more frequent course in their rotations 
of cropping. There is no reason why, if nothing leaves 
the farm but pure fibre, it may not be grown every 
successive year ; but if it were only to be introduced 
every fifth year by no more than a tenth part of our 
farmers, we should ere long witness a more considerable 
export trade in articles manufactured from this com- 
modity, and the 10,000,000/. now annually paid to 
foreign countries for flax, and for its adjuncts, vileake 
and linseed, might be more profitably spent at home, 
If the profits of an acre of flax enable a farmer to grow 
nine acres of other produce rent free, more wheat would 
be grown, and more stock would be fattened on the 
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extra breadth of land under swedes, assisted by home- | 


made oileake. A flax crop travelling round a farm 
once in five or six years would, in fact, under proper 
management, become a fertilizer of no ordinary value, 
and we fully believe that more than half the success 
which has marked Belgian and Dutch agriculture is 
attributable to the regular growth of this valuable crop. 


The following rotation on lands fit for the growth of 


turnips and barley may be found serviceable, and has 
been highly recommended to smal! farmers :— 


Ist year, Oats after grass, or on a clover lea. 


2nd — Flax pulled in August and succeeded by a stolen 
crop of rape, manured with 2 ewts. guano, 
and 2 ewts. of gypsum. 

3rd — Swedes, well manured. 

ith — Spring wheat, laid down with clover and rye- 
grass. 

5th — Hay, and green clover for soiling. 

6th Grazing for sheep. 

7th — Winter oats or beans. 

Sth — Flax, followed same year by winter tares, 
manured with 2 ewt. guano, and 2 ewt. 
gypsum. 

9h — Swedes, as before, followed by wheat or barley, 
rye-grass and clover, oats and then flax 
again.* 

THE MONARCH FOR UNCLE SAM. 


Oxe thing is wanted to crown the perfeetion of America} 
but that thing, by the sagacity of her citizens, has been 
discovered; and the event is reported by the New York 
Evening Post. The young Republic is sufficiently sharp, 
vigorous, and go-a-head—too much so indeed; but Mr. 
Chandler has discovered the counterpoise, and has pro- 
claimed it in the House of Representatives at Washington : 
“Old Pog, ism has been that 
from the rashness and imprudence of the young.’ 

The difficulty must be to find any of native growth. 


which has saved nations 
> 





Mr. Chandler himself may perhaps be a specimen of the 


new growth, but the best way would be to import it from 


England, where our market is overstocked. A trade in 


; — 
members are not always particular about going 
constituents with clean hands, Indeed, we sda =| 


an instance in which a constituency feel at all certs: 

finding their representative in a state of digital 
And considering how often honourable menial 
are of Opinion that 


the House 
mons, and that Dr. Reid has only testified his “e bea 


of the prospective legislatorial patriotism, by . 
supply. ‘ : 


dust into the eyes of the country, we 
there must be a demand for dust in 








| Open Council, 
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RIFLE-REASONING. 








Old Fogies, as a return for Colt’s revolvers, would beauti- | 


fully illustrate reciprocity in commerce. 
revolvers with the tact of the Americans—they can’t grow 


Fogies: let us exchange. It is to be hoped that there 
will be free trade in Fogies, without protection to Chan- 
dlers. 


An official head will be wanted for the new department 
—a President of the Fogies; 
Fogy as a used-up English statesman—the Duke of Curry 
Powder, the Defender of the Family Seat, or even the 
Past Grand Minister of the Old Fogy Cabinet ? 


and who so fit for Grand 


THE DERBY DODGE. 
An attempt was made, on Wednesday, to adjourn the 
Maynooth dehate to Wednesday next, “the Derby day,” 
They 
cried “Oh!” which is the strongest possible expression of 
The reason is this, All 
orthodox men, except Low-Church saints and Anti-LIrish 


to the great horror of all true parliamentary men. 
parliamentary animadversion. 


enthusiasts, must have gone to Epsom to support our in- 
stitutions—for the race-course is not to be postponed, even 
to the Church. 
that day, the saints and enthusiasts would have been left 


Now, if the debate had been adjourned to 
at the mercy of the Irish Brigade and non-aristocratic 
radicals, who have not, like men of good family, a pre- 
scriptive obligation to go to Epsom, and spend their money 
in making mistakes as to the probable success of other 
men’s horses. By this device, the Maynooth question 
would have been shelved. Unluckily, however, the Epsom- 
olaters were not obliged to be absent last Wednesday, so 
they succeeded in keeping up the debate till six, and 
Epsom course will not be the lobby of a vain division. 





PARLIAMENTARY DUST. 


DurixaG the unreported debate on Wednesday, in the 


House of Commons, on the motion that “the House do | 


adjourn till Friday,” Mr. Wakley appealed to the atomic 
sympathies of honourable members, on the Parliamentary 
Dust question. He related how an honourable member, 
the night before, had stood up in his place below the gang- 
way, and exhibited two volumes, which he had brought 
into the House clean and glossy, now all covered with 
Mr. Wakley called upon the Government to sym- 
pathise with the excitement of the honourable owner of 


dust. 


the dimmed folios, and to protest against the underground 
practices of Dr. Reid, who was continually blowing dust in 
the eyes of honourable members, and soiling their hands 
when accidentally laid upon the molecular enemy. The 


honourable member for Finsbury must have intended being | 


satirical upon the “Collective Wisdom.” 

* In our next paper we propose to give a familiar ex- 
planation of the Chevalier Claussen’s new method of pre- 
paring flax. 


We can’t make | 


Honourable | 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Dear Srr,—lIs your Open Council open yet again fir 
a further antidote to the counsel of your more ead 
sive columns ? 

The following, from your facile American conten 
porary, the New York Herald of the 7th instant, 
occurs in a report of the municipal election in & 
Louis. It exemplifies to the lite (or death!) th 
ancient logic ; whereof, in oblivion of the adage, 

“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deed 3 done!” 


‘Certain parties” have of late beeome enamoured, 

“ A disgraceful riot,” says the Herald, (said “partie” 
\gvould, I presume, characterize it even more gingerly, 
as, perhaps, a little healthy bloodletting, or somewhat 
of that sort,) “occurred in the First ward, which r 
sulted in the death of six persons, and the wounding of 
five or six others, by shots which were fired from the 
windows of a German coffee-house. This house, in 
addition to one or two other buildings, was entirely 
destroyed, after the close of the polls. The returning 
crowd, when at the corner of Seventh and Park 
avenue, were fired upon from the windows of Weick- 
meyer’s Tavern. The windows and doors were i 
stantly broken in, and the crowd, on gaining acces, 
| the building, which was burnt to the ground. The 
| crowd was again fired on at the corner of Park and 

Carondelet avenues ; and a member of the St. Louw 

Fire Company was mortally wounded. The house 
| from which the last shot was fired was instantly rid- 
dled, and the crowd then pursued their way Up town, 

and quietly dispersed. 
| - a at vicht the crowd collected around the 
office of the Anzeiger de Western, when the military 
were ordered out hy the mayor, and, having formes, 
kept the block where the office is situated clear ul 4 
| late hour in the night. The office appeared to be de 
serted, the inmates probably expecting an attack. 

“The city,” adds your nonchalant contemporary, 
' > Pleasant consolation 
hers, in the 


“is perfectly quiet to-day.” 
those who have lost fathers, or sons, or brot 





° $9 én . . : > athe ri w 
“riot ! Beautiful illustration this of “ the i d 
arms,” and the use thereof, in this model bas 
freedom, whose “ glorious liberty,” both of s 


and action, (not without invidious reference to our own 
benighted state, in comparison,) we never hear the 
of! Only six persons killed, and five or st 
wounded, “by shots!” Only two houses « instant 
riddled” and “ burned to the ground!” : 

Behold the natural and direct result of “ putting 
rifles in the people’s hands,” and shifting the a 
from truth and justice to rude passion and . . 
force ! And vet the p iliey which leads to — 
seriously recommended to our adoption=-l re 
sir, yours, &c., 


Liverpool, 20th April, 1852, 
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THE Bookselling question is decided. Since we last wrote, Messrs. PARKER 
nd Son have issued a pamphlet of Letters, written by eminent authors of 
all classes, showing the unanimity of the Authors on this subject ; and 
Yr. Joun CHAPMAN, who was the first rebel, and prime mover of the 
agitation, has also published a pamphlet of Letters from Political Econo- 
ists, equally decisive against the present system ; to the authors and 
political economists we have now to add the judicial decision of the 
Umpires, Lord Ca MPBELL, Dr. MILMAN, and Mr. Grore, whose clear 
ad admirable verdict will be found in another part of our paper. The 
sid system is no more ;—slain, to say the truth, by the energy and skill 
of John Chapman, who brings into the trade the feeling of a literary man, 
the far sight of a philosopher, and the public spirit of a leading reformer. 
It now remains to organize a new system. 

We leave to their own reflections those journals which constituted them- 
gives the champions of the Bookselling Association. It is bad enough to 
be defeated ; but to be so utterly without support from all the quarters 
that might justify a cause, is more than defeat—it is humiliation. 





On a cognate subject of great interest—that, uamely, of International 
Copyright—it is gratifying to see how heartily American authors are taking 
The New York Literary World is devoting a series of 


up the subject. ‘orld 
The tone is indicated in the following 


manswerable arguments to it. 
extract :-— 

# Any plea in behalf of a New Copyright Act, which fails to open with a solemn 
declaration that the Author’s right is as good, as true, as substantial as the farmer’s, 
the mechanic’s, the smith’s, the mason’s, stumbles at the threshold. Approach the 
abject as we may, through mazes of logic, through statistical tables, through 
gatherings of observation—we must always come upon this great, central, Eddy- 
sone Fact, against which we pause and retire again. If it could be shown that 
the supposed Right is a matter of gift, of statute, or popular favour merely, we 
doubt whether a new Copyright Act would in reality, and in the long trial, be of 
any use to such as ask for it, or permanently, to any others. This is the salt 
which savours the whole application; and that it can be relied on, built upon, 
stood upon, and argued from, appears at once, when you begin to put the question 
—why isa distinction made between Author’s property or any body else’s property ? 
The author is a man, a free man, not formally disfranchised, supposed equal to all 
other investitures, and why should he fail in the power to hold his own ? 
the line which divides him from other men; the mark upon him by which he is to 
be unhappily distinguished and the of mankind. It does 
not exist. He stands before you and all the world, as high, 
as broad, as firm, as capable of the tenure of his own property as any of all man- 
kind. It is not for him to but for such as 
doubt to show that it is xof property-—by some definition or other of property, to 
throw it out of the pale, whether he shall follow and reclaim it if he can. And 
why should his right be limited either as to time or place? Has it a vitality only 
within bounds, which it loses passing out of them? Or is it endowed with an 
evil or injurious potency when it has endured beyond a certain term of years ? 
Farms are not held on condition that they shall be thrown into commons on the 
expiration of the first lease of fourteen, twenty-eight, or forty-two years ; nor is 
there any known country in the world which the American people would allow to 
be represented at their Seat of Government, where such as enter it from abroad 
shall be rifled by law, and made to 
benefit of the resident pe 






Show 


eregated from Tass 


It cannot be shown. 


show that his property és property ; 








give over their whole bulk of property for the 
ypulation.” 

Among the curiosities of Literature, not the least curious is that little 
tract, Reflewions sur la miséricorde de Dieu, by the repentant Magdalen, 
Madlle. de LA VaLurere, corrected by Bossver. 


When we sav cor- 
rected, we use the conventional term; we should say “ 


the 
fervent, mystical, and sometimes passionate, style of the original being 


moderated :” 
softened into phrases more suitable to ears episcopal. The original 
appeared as the La VALLieRe wrote it; but on the margin of the fifth 
edition, 1688, Bossurr wrote his corrections, some of which have been 
adapted by subsequent editors; and now M. Damas Hinxarp publishes 
an edition according to the text of Bossvrr, with the variations in the 
form of notes. This is really worth studying. 


BossveET, a great stylist, 
correcting the style of a passionate nature ! 


Sometimes the wandering 
tresses of the Magdalen seem to cross the pages of the penitent, and these 
the bishop severely pushes aside ; sometimes passion rises into mystic 
eloquence, as in this phrase: ‘* O God! enrich the poverty of my love with 
the magnificence of thine!’ which Bossuer “ corrects” into “QO God! 
enrich the poverty of my heart by the magnificence of your gifts.” Oh! 
oh! Here is a phrase the bishop will not suffer to remain: “O my God! 
by continued acts of faith, of hope, and of charity, accustom my heart to 
become an Oratory Where in all places and in all hours I may pray to thee.” 

¢ have said enough to indicate the stvle of these corrections. Pops 
advises us . 

“To write with fervour, and correct with phlegm ;” 


adviee which, though neatly antithetical, would not be productive of the 

st result : shall we create with phlegm? 
In Mdlle. de La Vauuiere we have the fervour; in Bossvet the phlegm, 
and you see the result, 


3 conviction is creating anew 


How intensely rr oes ; . 
cum tensely characteristic of the French love of wit was that exclamation: 


Who would not be charmed with social convulsions that gave birth to 











such witticisms!”” Les jolis mots paid for all. This amateur ought to 
have delayed his appearance on our planet till the present time ; he would 
have wanted neither events nor bon mots. Imagine the colossal buffoonery 
of many acts of the reactionary party, the exquisite absurdity of the Index 
Expurgatorius in its senility of excommunication! But laugh as we may 
at the Papal index, Russia has this week surpassed even Papal susceptibility. 
It has not only placed DovcLas Jerrop’s story of St. James’s and St. 
Giles’s, under the ban, it has actually carried its fanatical terror as far as 
Zumpv’s Latin Grammar, After that, all is said. There is a SILENCE 
to every SHALLOW; in the lowest deep a deeper still ; but unless the 
Alphabet be placed under the ban, we know not where Paternal Govern- 
ments are to seek for revolutionary principles. , 





MUNDY’S AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCES. 
Our Antipodes; or, Residence and Rambles in the Australasian Colonies; with a 
Glimpse of the Gold Fields. By Lieut.-Col. Godfrey Charles Mundy. 3 vols. 

Bentley. 
Tue agreeable anticipations with which we opened these volumes by the 
author of Pen and Pencil Sketches of India, have not been disappointed. 
From the first page to the last, we have travelled along with pleasure and 
profit, getting over some thousands of miles without fatigue or discom- 
fort, so well have we been entertained on the way by the conversational 
powers of our good-humoured, intelligent, and well - bred companion. 
One of the great charms of the book consists in its style—easy, fluent, 
lively, often humorous, sometimes witty, always free from pretension of 
any sort. Colonel Mundy announces in his preface that his work “is in- 

tended to be a light one.” This is an intention very often strenuous! 
vursued, yet not fulfilled exactly in the sense in which it is cousirel, 
‘he colonel has been signally successful in that respect, though he has 
not thought it necessary, like many a writer we could name, to pre- 
pare for his task by getting himself well up in the slang of the fast 
cockney or the penny a-liner, in order to adorn his narrative with flash 
graces, threadbare rhetorical frippery, and dreary jocular platitudes, He 
has really shown that good taste and discretion are excellent helps to- 


wards the composition of an amusing book—a fact, we would fain hope, 
which future travellers may take note of. 
The contents of these volumes are taken from diaries extending over a 


period of more than five years, the author having sailed in March, 1846, 
for Sidney, the place of his official residence as deputy adjutant-general 
for Australasia. From thence he made sundry excursions, on duty or 
during leisure, into the interior of New South Wales, to New Zealand, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and Victoria; and lastly, just before his return 
home, to the newly-discovered gold field of the Bathurst distriet. Though 
he has evidently bestowed due pains in the preparation of his notes for the 
press, he has not fused them together so as generally to present the result 
of his observation and experience only in its final matured form, but has 
rather allowed the reader to mark the growth of his opinions, by recording 
his impressions as they were successively received. The vivacity thus 
imparted to the narrative, is occasionally obtained at the cost of some 
apparent sacrifice of consistency on the author’s part, since we find him 
sometimes making very clean work of the demolition of a notion which he 
had put forth some hundred pages before. But the inconsistencies which 
he thus frankly exposes to view, are no greater than become a sensible 
man, whose opinions are not hide-bound from their birth, but grow and 
change with ripening knowledge. For instance, at p.68 of his second 
volume, after digesting an immense mass of blue-book by way of prepara- 
tion for an intended professional tour in New Zealand, he confesses his 
regret “that up to that day the Maoris (the natives) had never received 
what he verily believes would have been of infinite service to their par- 
ticular complaint—namely, a good, sound thrashing.” He goes over to 
the island cherishing a pious hope that, ere long, they will put themselves 
in the way to receive that salutary discipline, and that he may be there 
to administer it. By and bye, after he len become acquainted with the 
Maoris, the conviction grows upon him that “there will be no more 


| fighting on a large scale in New Zealand,” for “the Maori is shrewd 


enough to know when he is overmatched.” At last, he evidently par- 
ticipates in the hope entertained by Governor Grey, that a fusion will 


| gradually take place between the native and the imported race ; and he 


deems the Maori, most civilizable of savages, well worthy of that honour. 


| But it is not without some stubborn wrestling with his old soldierly voli- 


| gust, 1850, writes : 


tions, that he finally settles down on this pacifie conclusion. Every now 
and then his longing breaks out afresh to improve upon the tattooing of 
the native artists by a few touches of British steel; though it is easy to 
see that he is fast coming to like the Maoris so well, that his warlike as- 
pirations have no malice in them; they are only impulses of esteem and 
goodwill, taking a professional turn. 

Apropos of the New Zealanders, one famous man among them, Honi 
Heki, appears to have had the colonel’s prescription administered to him, 
as a domestic recipe, in too large a dose. 

“Am I rendering myself liable to prosecution for defamation of character in 
stating my belief, that the immediate cause of the death of ‘the Lion of the 
North’ was a sound thrashing administered by his wife? It is certain that the 
daughter of the great chief Hongi was very jealous of her low-born but handsome 
husband—and had cause to be so, up to the very day of his decease. Honi’s in- 
timate friend and ally, Pene Tani, in reporting his death to the Governor, 15 Au- 
—*Thus it was: Heki was sleeping in the forenoon, he was 
sound asleep. Then came Harriett with a hani (a staff or club,) and struck him 
on the ribs. When she had beaten him she threw him down on the bed, and 
when he was down she showered blows and kicks upon him. That is all’—And 
quite enough, in all conscience! Poor Honi never rose again.” 

Speaking as an impartial observer, who has roamed the wide world 
over, and found no land so attractive as the land of his birth, Colonel 
Mundy accords his preference to New Zealand (economical considerations 
apart), in comparison with the Australian mainland, as a home for 
Englishmen. The moister climate of the former he thinks more congenial 
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to their constitution than the excessive dryness of sultry Australia, which 
he finds guilty of robbing the cheeks of his fair countrywomen of their 
native bloom and freshness, Of New Zealand he says: 

“ Putting myself in the position of a newly-arrived emigrant, neither Akarana 
nor Poneki would have many charms in my eyes, at least at first sight. The as- 
pect of the former is repulsive, like that of all countries whose interior has been 
convulsed, and exterior disfigured by the action of subterranean fires. The moun- 
tainous character of the latter is discouraging to any one who, like myself, may 
have no fancy to live in a continual state of up and down hill. This feature, with 
the insecurity of property and the hostility of the natives, has prevented—as has 
happened in most of the other settlements in the colony—that devotion to 
farming pursuits on which its ultimate suecess depends; and has reconciled the 
emigrants, who came out with worthier intents, to the wretchedly inferior traftic 
of the counter. Those who came to till, remained to peddle. Those who should 
have been producers became the sutlers and hucksters of the bolder few and of the 
natives, while the better born adventurers dissipated their capital in the clubs and 





taverns of the townships. Perhaps it is presumptuous in me to say, that, did cir- | 


cumstances induce me to make New Zealand my ‘ new home,’ my choice of locality 
would fall upon neither of the provinces I have named, nor even on any spot in the 


English settler from the labour or the vicinity of Maoris. Of what use is an idle, 
independent, free-and-easy savage, at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a day? I would pitch my 
tent, rather, on the comparatively uninhabited Middle Island, where there would 
be no Rauperahas and Rangihaietas, nor even Te Wheros, to watch and humour, 
bully or propitiate, according to one’s strength or weakness ;—perhaps at the nas- 
cent Church of England settlement of New Canterbury, where doubtless, ere long, 
there will be a complete social slice of England transplanted, something in the old 
style,—Church and State, peer, priest, and peasant—an entire community packed 
and labelled in the Old Country, and landed without damage, as per invoice, in a 
fine, clear, level country, with plenty of room in rear of its port, and a British cli- 
mate. To be sure, 3/. an acre is somewhat high for land 16,000 miles from May- 
fair—especially if the purchaser stretches a point to pay it, in the faith that the 
settlement will maintain an exclusive episcopalian character; for, long before its 
strects are half laid out, some nonconformist Poundtext will be found mounted on 
a barrel at a corner allotment, or on a tree-stump in the market-place—and will 
not wait long for a flock ! 

Towards the end of 1850 I was informed, by an officer who had just arrived 
from the Canterbury Settlement, and who has purchased land and stock for the 
purpose of settling there, that when he left the place there were about 250 per- 
sons there, and that, at this essentially Church of England plantation, the only 
Churchman present was a Roman Catholic priest, to whom all the children were 
taken for baptism and other rites !” 

His judgment in favour of New Zealand is also influenced “ by the su- 

rior beauty of the scenery, and the wondrous luxuriance of its wood- 

ands ; the glossy, tufted foliage of their gigantic timber trees, creepers, 
and flowering parasites ; among the latter, the Rata, with its bright red 
blossoms literally illuminating the dark flanks of the mountains.” Doubly 
welcome must such sights as these have been to his artistic eye, wearied 
as it had been by the comparatively monotonous and circumscribed land- 
scapes of New South Wales, their want of verdure and water, their dusty 
pastures, and the sombre foliage of their interminable groves of gum 
trees, miscalled evergreens. Yet he is not insensible to the sylvan 
beauties of some favoured spots in that colony; the loveliness of its 
native flowers, and the genial hospitality with which its soil and sky wel- 
come exotics from our northern gardens; so that the floral gift bestowed 
on you by your lady love, if you but stuck it next morning in the white 
sandy soul about Sydney, * will grow, in a season or two, into a fine plant, 
covered with flowers, and remaining a perennial memento of the giver.” 
He admits, also, the advantages of a climate in which fiue weather is the 
rule, and rain the exception, so that “whatever you have planned for 
outdoor work or pastime, you may, for three hundred and twenty days 
out of the three hundred and sixty five, pretty assuredly perform.” 

“It is a great blessing, too, to be able to go abroad in an ordinary indoor 
dress, instead of piling on extra pellicles, graduated according to the season. 
Here the family of clogs, galoshes, umbrellas, &c., imported from Europe by the 
careful emigrant, are ‘hung up as monuments!’ Chesterfield, Benjamin, Taglioni, 
and Macintosh, are sumptuary nobodics; and Nicol is only tolerated in his most 
gossamer form. Iam aware of the existence of one warming-pan in New South 
Wales—one only; and I shall move the owner to present it to the Sydney mu- 
seum when she returns to England—perfectly certain that to ninety-nine out of 
a hundred Anglo-Australian visitors of the institution the intent and purposes of 
the implement would be utterly inscrutable. * * * Yet with all its beauties 
the Australian climate, taken as « whole, is hard, glaring, almost withering in its 
excessive aridity. If it does not prompt to languor and listlessness, like that of 
some other southern countries, neither is there anything voluptuous in it. Byron’s 
dictum regarding ‘what men call gallantry’ and ‘climates sultry’ does not hold 
good, I think, with regard to New South Wales. It is an indirect libel upon it 
—happily! Perhaps, however, so business-like a people would not be sentimental, 
romantic, poetical, or amorous, under any skyey influences !” 

From the stories scattered through these volumes, let us quote this— 

WATERLOO AND ALBUERA. 
ait Just after my return to Sydney from Illawarra, I became acquainted with a 
singular pair of old soldiers, well known by some persons in Sydney, and in receipt 
of this charitable allowance. Living together in a rocky cave on the shore of 
Double Bay—one of the romantic coves of Port Jackson, about two miles from 
Darlinghurst—they eked out a wretched livelihood by making and selling besoms. 
They were known respectively by the war-names of Waterloo and Albuera ; no one 
cared about the real names of the poor old fellows. They were inseparable. They 
worked together, fed together, slept together, walked together to Sydney to sell 
their brooms, got drunk together almost daily, and together staggered home to 
their habitation in the rock—which by saving them lodging money, afforded them 
each no less than three-and-sixpence a week for extra drink! Waterloo had 
served in the Grenadier Guards, Albuera in the 57th regiment ; the former a fine 
tall old man, the latter a regular little bandy-legged rear-ranker. Each was aged 
about seventy ; each was invariably accompanied by a well-fed cur-dog, which 
trotted at his heels. Inseparable, and perhaps truly attached as were this ‘ par 


= 
nobile fratrum,’ they were not aiways on the best of terms. It was ema 
encourage one to talk of the other in his absence. Albuera professed thoes & 
regard for Waterloo :— 

« «Oh, yes, your honour,’ said he to a friend of mine who patronised the 
old soldiers, and was talking with him, ‘Oh, yes, we are the best of friends oe 
comrades, but that Waterloo— you wouldn’t think it, may be—that Waterloo j 
the proudest man I ever knew.’ 7 

“ «Proud ? demanded his colloquist, ‘ how is that ?” 

“ «Why he’s proud because he was a guardsman, and I was only in the ling — 
that’s why he’s proud. Lord bless you, sometimes he would not speak to me for 
a week together—that he wouldn't.’ 

“Thus it seems pride may live in a cave, dress in rags, accept a ‘ Compassionate 
allowance’ of 44d. per diem, and make besoms ! 

“One evening I perceived old Waterloo slowly passing my house towards his 
own abode. He was, contrary to custom, solus and sober, and the two dogs j 
dolefully after him. I guessed at once what had happened. Albuera was dead, 
Pathos is sometimes composed of strange materials ; and to me there was some. 
thing really pathetic in the mere spectacle of two dogs, abject mongrels as 


| were, following that wretched white-headed and feeble old man to his solitary 





Northern Island. I cannot conceive that any solid advantage ean accrue to the | and surf-beaten retreat. A few days afterwards the old Grenadier gave the folloy. 


ing description of his comrade’s last hours and character :-— 
“On Friday, howsomever, he was took wus. 1 got a cab and sent him to the 
Infirmary. He died on the road. Next morning I went down to the In 


| and gave in his effects—an old pair of trousers, not much good, and a quart pot, 


That’s his tomahawk, Sir, for cutting the broom; it’s a better one than mine, 
It’s all that’s left to me of poor old Albuera! Well, Sir,’ continued Waterloo— 
shaking his head meditatively, as if recalling to mind the many virtues of his de. 
ceased comrade—‘ Well, Sir, he was, he was the . . . but he’s gone! . . , , Ah! 
well, he was the foul-mouthisest old blackguard that ever I saw—that he was? 
And the old soldier seemed relieved by this tribute to his departed friend and 
comrade. 

“Some time later in the year, I rode out with my wife to pay a visit to the 
now lonely veteran, and had some difficulty in finding his retreat, which is situated 
in an unfrequented spot, cut off from the high road to the South Head by a thick 
wood, The ‘twa dogs’ rushing out to bay at the intruders, discovered its 
locality ; and, as we rode up, the tall, thin figure of the old Grenadier appeared 
upon a rocky poiut, his tattered garments flying in the wind as he stood up at the 
mouth of his cave, shading his eyes with his hand. His bare head was coverd 
with curly snow white hair, thick as in youth. His long arms, burnt black by 
the sun, looked like dry oaken sticks through his ragged shirt-sleeves, The old 
man was sober, and was about to cook his supper over a litter fire of sticks, under 
the shelving rock that ‘served him for parlour and kitchen and hall’ We talked 
a good deal about the officers of his old corps. I saw that he did not recogni 
me in plain clothes. In course of conversation, I told him that his former captain, 
Lieut.-Colonel * * *, had retired from the army, and taken holy orders, Upm 
this the old Guardsman came a step nearer, and, laying his withered brown hand 
on my knee, as I sat on horseback, said, in a tone of instruction not a little edify. 
ing— 

“ «No, Sir,—I beg your pardon, Sir,—but that couldn’t be. No one after 
being a soldier would go for to be a parson; not that it’s no ways disgracefal—I 
wouldn’t say that it is,—but you see, Sir,——oh! no, damme, that couldn't be 
no how! And he looked at me with a grim smile of contemptuous unbelief. 

“It wasclear that the retired Household Brigade-man was every bit as ‘ proud 
as his defunct comrade had asserted him to be! I asked him what made him 
come to this country. ‘Oh! you see, I did not know when I was well off. I 
had twelve shillings a-week, my pension, and the rent of two small cottages. I 
had a sister at Manchester, well to do in the world, owner of five or six good 
houses. Says she to me, ‘I’ve room for you, Joe ;—there’s tea of a morning, and 
coffee of an evening for you, if you'll stay with me. You need not go and spend 
your money in a public-honse ; for I've beer, strong and small, in my cellar for 
you, and a hearty welcome. — But, as I said before, 1 did not know when J was 
well off.’ 

“ T was not without hopes that the loss of his boon companion might have re 
formed the old man’s habits. Alas! the very next day, returning from my even- 
ing’s ride, I met him, not drunk, but worse,—suflering under all the mental and 
muscular flaceidity of returning sobriety,—the liquor dying in him, as it is called. 
His brooms were sold, his money spent, his square bottle of strong waters empty! 
The wretched old sot felt keenly the misery of his predicament, The prospect of 
his solitary ‘ cave, 

' “ * By the sad sea wave,’ 
and a night of spirituous destitution, was too much for his manhood ; and he 
wept! The hardy old troglodyte had not slept under a roof for seven years. He 
survived his comrade longer than I expected; for he was still alive, although much 
broken, when I left the colony in 1851.” 

After all, when he comes to consider the subject in all its bearings, and 
not from one or two isolated points of view, Colonel Mundy finds himself 
impressed with a strong conviction that Australia is the ‘ best of all fie 
for European settlement.” 





THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. “! 
The Clouds of Aristophanes. The Greck Text, with a Translation into corresponding 
Metres, and Original Notes. Oxford: F. Macpherson. 
Socrates, to us one of the great heroes of Humanity—to us a name litle 
short of sacred—was to the Athenians a troublesome Innovator, & mam 
“terribly in earnest,” and, as such, an Anarchist. What wonder then 
that the Athenian Tory and Wit solaced his antagonistic fervor by making 
this Reformer ridiculous? It is amusing to see men who daily abuse 
antagonists, and read with great relish the abuse of others, suddenly 
turning wroth at the unwarrantable satire of Aristophanes! Tf, insted 
of feeling anger at the Athenian wit, they would only look in upoa their 
own hearts, and learn a lesson from ** the Clouds!” ... . . 
We cannot conceive any man thoroughly acquainted with the circum 
stances, hesitating to admit that if polemical satire is justifiable at 
Aristophanes is justifiable. That he represents Socrates as a que 
an atheist, and a corruptor of youth, is certain; that this representation 
is a misrepresentation, is certain; but equally certain is it that ad 28 
phanes and the Athenians generally believed it of Socrates, and 
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ands for their belief as men in our day have for their opinion of 
‘lists, Viz., the interpretation of a few detached phrases from the point 
of view of the interpreters! The denial of the Mythological Deities was 
naturally enough held as equivalent to a denial of all deity ; because 
interpreters, believing in these deities, could only deny them atheis- 
tically, not having a belief out of which such denial could spring. Thus, 
in our day are men called irreligious when they withdraw from the religion 
of their accusers. A. B., who believes in C hristianity, feels that if he 
gere to deny it, he would be without a religion ; and does not suspect 
that C. D.’s denial results from a belief in some other form of religion. 
The Clouds is very interesting in this as in so many respects. Here is 
gn amusing bit of ridicule, wherein we see the incipient Positivism of 
Grates interpreted in a spirit very similar to that which greeted the 
Festiges. Socrates introduces Strepsiades to the Clouds :— 
grees. Oh Earth! what a sound, how august and profound! it fills me with 
wonder and awe. 

sce. These, these then alone, for true Deities own, the rest are all God-ships 

; of straw. 

gmrrs. Let Zeus be left out : He’s a God beyond doubt: come, that you can 
scarcely deny. 

Socr. Zeus, indeed! there’s no Zeus: don’t you be so obtuse. 

grasps. No Zeus up aloft in the sky ! 

Then, you first must explain, who it is sends the rain; or I really must 

think you are wrong. 

Socr. Well then, be it known, these send it alone : I can prove it by arguments 
strong. 





Was there ever a shower seen to fall in an hour when the sky was all | 


cloudless and blue ? 
Yet on afine day, when the Clouds are away, he might send one, according 
to you. 
Srezps. Well, it must be confessed, that chimes in with the rest: your words I 
am forced to believe. 
Yet before I had dreamed that the rain-water streamed from Zeus and 
his chamber-pot sieve. 
But whence then, my friend, does the thunder descend ? that does make 
me quake with affright ! 
Socr. Why ’tis they, I declare, as they roll through the air. 
Sreeps. What! the Clouds? did I hear you aright ? 
Sock. Ay: for when to the brim filled with water they swim, by Necessity 
carried along, 
They are hung up on high in the vault of the sky, and so by Necessity 
strong, 
In the midst of their course, they clash with great force, and thunder 
away without end, 
Smaps. But is it not He who compels this to be?, does not Zeus this Necessity 
send ? 
Socr. No Zeus have we there, but a Vortex of air. 
Smers. What! Vortex ? that’s something, I own. 
I knew not, before, that Zeus was no more, but Vortex was placed on his 
throne ! 
But I have not yet heard to what cause you referred the thunder’s 
majestical roar. 


Sock. Yes, ’tis they, when on high full of water they fly, and then, as I told you 
before, 
By Compression impelled, as they clash, are compelled a terrible clatter 


to make. 
Smers. Come, how can that be? I really don’t see. 
Sock. Yourself as my proof I will take. 
Have you never then ate the broth-puddings you get when the Pana- 
thenzea comes round, 
And felt with what might your bowels all night in turbulent tumult 
resound ? 
Smurs. By Apollo, ‘tis true, there’s a mighty to-do, and my belly keeps rumbling 
about ; 
And the puddings begin to clatter within and to kick up a wonderful 
rout : 
Quite gently at first, papapax, papapax, but soon pappapappax away, 
Till at last, I'll be bound, I can thunder as loud, papapappapappax, as 
They. 
Son. Shalt thou then a sound so loud and profound from thy belly diminutive 
send, 
And shall not the high and the infinite Sky go thundering on without end? 
For both, you will find, on an impulse of wind and similar causes depend. 
» Well, but tell me from Whom comes the bolt through the gloom, with its 
awful and terrible flashes ; 
And wherever it turns, some it singes and burns, and some it reduces to 
ashes ! 
For this ‘tis quite plain, let who will send the rain, that Zeus against per- 
Soce jurers dashes. 
~p how, b sae old fool of a dark-ages school, and an antediluvian wit, 
f the perjured they strike, and not all men alike, have they never 
Cleonymus hit ? 
Then of Simon again, and Theorus explain: known perjurers, yet they 
escape. 
But he smnites his own shrine with these arrows divine, and “ Sunium, 
Attica’s cape,” 
And the ancient gnarled oaks: now what prompted those strokes ? They 
never forswore I should say. 


eda is so often said about Aristophanes having substituted the 
rye ee of Socrates for the type of the Sophists, he at the same 
Will atte, — ing Socrates to be a Sophist, a little reflection and inquiry 
lentess ~ notion into thin ar. Aristophanes ridiculed Socrates 
pe ee was the most prominent of the innovators. That he did 
of his ain type of the Sophists is shown in the single fact that 

the ote cule turns upon the physical speculations of Socrates ; 
notoriously scouted such ‘speculations; and although 





—— 


Socrates himself, later in life, scouted those speculations (even pronounc- 
ing the study of astronomy to be impious), yet nothing is more certainly 
known of him than that he did occupy himself with physics at the time 
Aristophanes wrote. 

But we must not be seduced further into this large subject. A new 
translation of The Clouds lies before us: the work of a sc , and 
addressed to scholars. Of the translation as a translation we cannot 
speak very highly, unless the enormous—may we not say insuperable P— 
difficulties be taken into account. The poetical passages (and what exqui- 
site poetry there often is in the choruses of Aristophanes !) are beyond 
comparison the best. Athenian fun is not so easily rendered, and this 
translator does not seem gifted with the requisite command of humorous 
language, but runs into vapid colloquialisms when he would catch the 
bantering tone of the original. The notes, as usual in such works, are an 
olla podrida of fragmentary erudition, good and bad, curious and worth- 
less, thrown agethar without much system. In one of them, the author 
forgets himself so far as to speak of the “ able but unscrupulous volumes 
of Mr. Grote,” a sentence which must jar upon every ear. The author 
is at liberty to reject Mr. Grote’s re tin of the Sophists, if he see 


| grounds ; but to apply the epithet “unscrupulous” to a writer of Mr, 


Grote’s character can only be regarded as a bit of collegiate coxcombry. 
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TITQII. 

ldo our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself.—GorrTHe. 








VIVIAN FLIRTING WITH THE MUSE. 
Portry I once before defined to be “a sort of moral measles.” 
have it in youth, but get over it when 
Years that bring the philosophic mind 

(and tradesman’s bills!) warn us that Fama and Fames are nearly allied,— 
that poetry and poverty have only the difference of the letter v ; and what 
does that mean but veto? We get over it; as we “ get over’ our youth, 
alas! irrevocable youth. But even as the dulcet accents of youthful joys 
ever and anon recur to charm us during the anxious days, so does poetry, like 
a silver thread running through our tapestry of life, ever and anon emerge into 
fugitive distinctness, to charm awhile, and then be lost again. I thought 
of this the other day as I rambled among the gorse, under a bright joyous 
sunlight, with the birds singing above and around me, and a little song that 
would keep murmuring itself into shape within me. The silver thread would 
reappear! I walked on, and verses came “thick and fast,” vanishing 
almost as swiftly, and leaving behind them in my memory not more than 
half-a-dozen stanzas. When I came home I tried to write them down; 
they were almost all gone! With great difficulty | remembered some, and 
patched up these lines, which, when you have read, you will say were not 
worth remembering. 


We all 


SONG, 
Let me fling out this current of thought into Song, 
And give vent to this passionate music of pain ! 
I have felt the tide rising in silence too long, 
Till the painful delight has set whirling my brain. 


Let me fling out my song to the echoing hill, 
And shout it exulting where two valleys meet : 
‘Oh! I love her! I love her! Her heart is my will, 
For I bend my fierce nature to move at her feet !” 


When her antelope eyes, deep as love, dark as night, 
Droop their softness upon me they make my soul thrill 
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With a strange inward tremor ; my brain full of light, 
Sees vanishing visions more exquisite still ! 

Those are glimpses of heaven, they quicken the soul, 
And rouse it to fashion a Life to great aims— 

To create the grand thoughts that will Science control— 
To glory in martyrdom’s vesture of flames ! 


To stand up ’mid the crowd, and speak out the bright truth | 
That has grown up defiant of all that is rife ; 

To change ail the dreamy Rehearsals of Youth 
Into one steadfast Part to be played for a Life. 


Not for Fame, in itself,—that was never a prize 

Worth the toil and the tears men have paid for its pride,— 
But for Fame as a brightness to lure her fond eyes, 

Till it make her creep lovingly close to my side. 

Now if any one else had placed these lines before me, I think the critical 
scalpel would have been somewhat cruelly inserted ; but no surgeon dis- 
sects his own offspring! I place them before you upon much the same 
ground as that of an unknown correspondent, who, sending me some love 
verses, remarks,—* It is a little foolish, perhaps, to drop one’s tears, or groan 
one’s prayers in the market place, but the thing is not without precedent ; 
and if, by lapse of time, the tears have become petrified crystals, or the 
groans by distance are mellowed into sad music, why, perhaps, the gazing 
and listening public have a claim on them for temporary excitement. When 
the biographical becomes historical, which in love matters takes no very long 
time, it is every one’s property who cares to appropriate it.” Exactly! The 
unhappy Oyster, troubled with disease, secretes a Pearl to glisten on Fanny’s 
neck ; and Poems are the Pearls secreted during the malady of love. But 
as Moliere says, il y a fagot et fagot, there are pearls and pearls, some of 
them priceless gems, others cast aside for grains of wheat. As I am 
always in love I ought always to be writing poems (Tremble!) | But some- 
how I find that an occasional flirtation with the Muse is less expensive 
than Marriage, and not being a marrying man, I don’t encourage “ serious 
thoughts” of poetry. I hope my correspondent is of the same way of think- 
ing; at any rate here are his verses :— 


To 


Ever present—ever near 
Though afar : 
In this hour of gloom thou art 
Shining o’er me, calm and clear, 
Like a star 
To the careworn traveller. 
Oh! sweet heart 
Still guide me 
Through the wild waste—memory. 





Sad, yet blessed memory ; 

Ah! my own 
Heart must yield its ruby stream, 
Ere it cease to beat for thee, 

Thee alone : 
Daily life must thoughtless be, 

And no dream bless my rest, 
Ere I forget I have been blest. 


Have been blest—Oh ! God of heaven, 
God of love !— 
Grant me patience, soothe this pain ; 
Loved one be not lightly driven 
To reprove 
Passion, which hath well nigh riven 
Heart and brain ; 
Give, oh give 
Hope again, that I may live. 





COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
By G. H. Lewes. 
Parr VIII.—Astronomy and Religion. 
I NEED seareely say that many interesting details must necessarily be 
omitted in these papers, in order not to extend the series to a length in- 
compatible with its introductory character. To complete what I deem 
indispensable to be said on the subject of Astronomy, I will notice Comte’s 
division of the science, his remarks on its hierarchical position, and its 
illustration of the doctrine of final causes. 

In Mathematics, Comte establishes, with great precision, the two capital 
divisions of Geometry and Mechanics: the one treating of space, and the 
forms of things occupying space—i.e., treating of lines, surfaces, and 
solids, straight or curved ; the other treating of motion and its laws. Astro- 
nomy is, par excellence, a mathematical science; indeed it may be called 
applied mathematics ; and it forms the link between general Mechanics 
and terrestrial Physics, for it is simply a science of spaces, figures, and 
motion, brought down from the region of pure abstraction into that of 
reality by the introduction of a real agent—gravitation. 

Astronomy also, conformably with its mathematical strueture, has two 





capital divisions—Ist, Geometrical Astronomy, or celestial geometry, whi 
from its having possessed the scientific character so long before the other. 
still preserves the name of astronomy, properly so called; 2nd, Mechanica] 
Astronomy, or celestial mechanics, of which Newton was the immortal 
founder, and which has received so vast and so admirable a development 
within the last century. 

In astronomy, properly so called, we have only to determine the form 
and magnitude of the heavenly bodies, and to study the geometrical laws 
according to which their positions vary, without considering these ¢ 
of position in relation to the forees which produce them; or, in more 
positive terms, to the elementary movements on which they depend. Thus 
was it able to make, and actually did make, the most important progress 
before celestial mechanics began to exist; and even since that time, its 
most remarkable discoveries have been due to its own spontaneous develop. 
ment, as we see so well in the beautiful work of the great Bradley on 
Aberration and Nutation. Celestial mechanics, on the contrary, is, from 
its uature, essentially dependent on celestial geometry, without which 
it could not possess any solid foundation. Its object, in faet, is to analyze 
the actual movements of the stars, so as to connect them, according to the 
rules of rational mechanics, with the elementary movements governed by 
an universal and invariable mathematical law; and in then proceeding from 
this law, to bring to a high degree of perfection our knowledge of the real 
movements, by determining them, @ priori, by the calculations of general 
mechanics,—taking the least possible number of terms from direct obser. 
vation, but yet always verifying them by it. It is thus that is established, 
in the most natural way, the fundamental bond between astronomy and 
physics, properly so called; a connexion now become such, that several 
great phenomena form an almost insensible transition from the one to the 
other, as we see particularly in the theory of tides. But it is evident that 
what gives to celestial mechanics all their reality, is, as Comte endeavours 
to show, its having started from the actual knowledge of real move. 
ments, furnished by celestial geometry. It is precisely from their not 
having been conceived in accordance with this fundamental relation, 
that all the attempts made before Newton to form systems of celestial 
mechanics,—and among others, that of Descartes,—were necessarily illusory 
under the scientific point of view, however useful they may have been at 
the time under the philosophical aspect. 

The position of Astronomy in the hierarchical scale is so evidently that 
given to it by Comte, that all readers will with him regard the title chosen 
by Newton as a trait of philosophic insight : Philosophie naturalis principia 
Newton thus, with concise energy, pointed out that the 
general laws of celestial phenomena are the prime basis of the entire system 
of human knowledge. 

Moreover, Astronomy stands first in virtue of its absolute independence 
of all other phenomena. It stands aloof. It is in no way subordinated to 
any physical, chemical, or physiological phenomena. But, on the contrary, 
it is certain that physical, chemical, physiological, and even social pheno- 
mena, are essentially subordinated to astronomical phenomena, in 4 more 
or less direct manner, independently of their mutual co-ordination. The 
study of the other fundamental sciences can therefore only possess a truly 
rational character, when it is preceded, as an essential requisite, by an 
accurate knowledge of the astronomical laws, referring to the most general 
phenomena. How could our mind apprehend any terrestrial phenomenon, 
in a really scientific manner, without in the first place considering what 
that earth is, in the world of which we form part,—seeing that its position 
and its movements necessarily exercise a preponderating influence on all 
the phenomena that happen in it? What must our physical conceptions 
be, and, as a consequence, our chemical and physiological, without the 
fundamental notion of gravitation, which overrules them all? To choose 
the most unfavourable example, where the subordination is the least appa- 
rent, we must admit, although at first it may appear strange, that even 
those phenomena which relate to the development of human society, 
not be conceived in a rational way without a previous consideration of the 
principal laws of astronomy. We may easily become sensible of this, by 
observing that if the different astronomical elements of our planet, as its 
distance from the sun, and the consequent duration of the year, the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, &e. were to undergo any important changes,—(4 result 
which in astronomy would have scarcely any other effect than that of 
modifying certain co-efficients,)—our social development would doubtless 
be notably affected, and even become impossible, if ever these alterations 
were to pass beyond a certain point. Comte declares he is not afraid | 
meriting the reproach of exaggeration by saying on this subject, that 
physies did not become a possible science, until geometricians had wee 
strated, as a general result of celestial mechanics, that the derangement 
our solar system could never extend beyond gradual and very Tis 
oscillations about a mean state necessarily invariable. : 

One would have a very imperfect idea of the high intellectual importance 
of the theories of astronomy, were he to limit his view to their n Wl 
and special influence on the different parts of Natural Philosophy. #¢ 
must also have regard to the general effect which they direetly have on 
fundamental tendencies of our intelligence, to whose renovation the progres 
of astronomy has contributed more powerfully than that of any 
science. 

Consider only the religious aspect of Astronomy, and the truth -_ 
foregoing remark will stand out ; and here, while coneurring with all 
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— 
on the connexion between our astronomical knowledge and the whole 
genes of conceptions on other subjects, I feel called upon to express the 
most decided and unequivocal dissent from his views on the connexion 
etween Astronomy and Religion. I will quote them, and then answer them. 
What he stys about final causes, every — sees accept ; _ 
3 about astronomy destroying religion, can only be accepted by 

eae iaently Religion with the theologies which from time to time 

create its formula. 

«To ion who are strangers to the study of the heavenly bodies, although 

ently masters of the other parts of natural philosophy, astronomy has 
dill the reputation ge etm . a Pi ype” pean ve eg — 

. The heavens declare the glory rod, sti preserved a its value. 
a early familiarized with true philosophical astronomy, the heavens 
dedare no other glory than that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and 
fall those who have aided in establishing their laws. It is, however, cer- 
tain, as I have made out, that all real science is in radical and necessary 

tion to all theology, and this characteristic is more decided in astro- 
womy than anywhere else, just because astronomy is, so to speak, more a 
wince than any other, according to the comparison made above. No 
other has given more terrible shocks to the doctrine of final causes, gene- 
nlly regarded by the moderns as the indispensable basis of every religious 
stem, although, in reality, it has only been a consequence of them. The 
ample knowledge of the movement of the earth must have destroyed the 

‘me and real foundation of this doctrine, the idea of the universe sub- 
ondinated to the earth, and consequently to man,—as I shall specially 
explain when treating of this movement. Besides, the accurate explora- 
fin of our solar system could not but dispel that blind and unlimited 
ximiration which the general order of nature inspired, by showing, in the 
most sensible manner, and in a very great number of different respects, 
that the elements of this system were certainly not disposed in the most 
adeantageous manner, and that science permitted us easily to conceive a 
happier arrangement. Finally, under a last point of view, and a still more 
im t one,—by the development of true celestial mechanics since 
=m all theological philosophy, even the most perfect, lost for ever its 
principal intellectual function,—the most regular order being thenceforth 
conceived as necessarily established and maintained in our world, and in 
the entire universe itself, by the simple mutual gravity of its different 
pat.” 

In reference to this doctrine of final causes, Comte remarks, that much 
eloquent declamation might be spent on the great idea of the essential 
stability of our solar system, and yet it is a simple and necessary conse- 
quence of certain characteristics of that system,—the extreme smallness of 
the planetary masses in comparison with the central mass, the slight degree 
of eccentricity of their orbits, and the moderate mutual inclination of their 
planes. Besides, from the very fact that we do exist, we ought, @ priori, 
to expect to find a disposition of matter, such as would permit of that 
eristence, which would be incompatible with the total want of stability. 
The alleged final cause amounts to this childish remark: that there are 
00 inhabited planets in our solar system, except those that are habitable. 
Ina word, we land at the principle of the conditions of existence, which is 
the true positive transformation of the doctrine of final causes, and which 
much the superior to it in range and fecundity. 

Let me call attention to the one fundamental and extremely vicious 
assumption which lies at the basis of this unphilosophical—I had almost 
sid petty—outbreak against the grand old Hebrew phrase, so potent with 
rhythmic meaning, “The heavens declare the glory of God.” The 
‘sumption is one which I find lurking in every theology and metaphysic 
that Ventures into the arena of debate; and because it is begotten of 
itelleetual pride, it will long be cherished by the intellect. The assump- 
ton is, That what we can conceive as the Perfect, must necessarily be the 
Perfect. In other words, it is the old sophistie canon of “ Man the 
Measure of al] things.” I repudiate this with all my soul and with all my 
“rength; and I label it as the last refinement of the Anthropomorphic 
tendency in the human mind—a tendency which, in the earlier epochs of 
ak we see investing Gods with the 
man the Reason of men. At all times man has made God in his own 
mage ; he has idealized and intensified his own nature, and worshipped that. 

is he has ever done ; this, perhaps, he ever will do. But we, who in 
md smile condescendingly on the ill-taught barbarian, whom 
A uting his motives, his passions, his infirmities, to the Creator of 
»wewho “ shudder” at the idea of such anthropomorphism, how comes it 
ree wee ate the trap, and having withdrawn from God the 
ie? a ‘mye gba in substituting for it an abstraction named 
pace? and as a conceived to be pure Reason—omnipotent Intelli- 
ee aoe mgence is Lord anil Master of this Universe, so what 
perfect guises as perfect or imperfect, must be perfect or im- 
bean topomorphism weep almost all speculators. bes they 

s afe, but “ ney can 

inst out the — of a “ skilful Designer,” they believe they have 
great Mobesitsa de py mechanical theory of the universe, they place a 
ge oe comteiven so adroitly (it being 80 necessary for 

Net hesitate to ontnive |”) and having proved that, all is said! Ido 
tions of she 


Passions and Caprices, no less 


evidences of Design !” 

















totality of our nature, to this weak abstraction of a part of our nature— 
this deification of Intellect. I would rather worship Jupiter than the 
metaphysician’s Reason. 

But if I object to that metaphysical aberration named “ Natural 
Theology,” founding its pretensions not on the true and devout interpreta- 
tion of Nature, but on its interpretation of “ contrivance” and “ design,” 
which if is clever enough to detect, and to applausively appreciate; still 
more do I object to Comte’s unwarrantable and (strange accusation !) 
equally metaphysical assumption couched in that phrase, “ science permits 
us easily to conceive a happier arrangement.” Science permits it! Where- 
fore is Science to be final arbiter in questions wholly beyond its com- 
petence ? We can conceive simpler arrangements; does it therefore follow 
that our simpler conceptions would be better? What is simplicity, but a 
human convenience, and how is it better in esse than complexity? It 
would be simpler to have no serpents, no lions, no crocodiles, no fleas ; but 
what would those serpents, lions, crocodiles, and fleas say to such simplicity ? 
It would be simpler for man to be born at once and immortal; but what 
has philosophy to do with such simplicity ? 

I agree with Comte that the pretended beauty of “ design” manifested 
in astronomy is not a possible argument, but I protest against his asserting 
that the elements of our universe are not arranged in the most advantageous 
manner, and that science could better have arranged them. 

« C’est dommage Garo que tu n’es point entré, 
Aux conseils de Celui que préche ton curé, 
Tout aurait été mieux.” 
Science has no knowledge of such things; to assume such a competence is 
to assume that ‘“‘ man is the measure of all,” and that Intellect is the final 
arbiter of Life. 

Astronomy has destroyed theologies ; and it must destroy our theology. 
It must destroy it, if only by its emphatic condemnation of the capital point 
in all theological systems,—viz., the subordination of the Universe to Man. 
When the sun was regarded as a light to rule over the day, and the stars 
were only lesser lights, it was natural enough for man to suppose them 
created solely for his use. But that conception is no longer tenable. Now 
that man knows what a mere speck is his World in the awful Universe of 
Worlds, he feels himself to be more insignificant ; and, accompanying this 
feeling, the grander conception of the universe and of God emerges eminent 
in his soul, 

I say, therefore, that if Astronomy must destroy Theology, it will not de- 
stroy, it will deepen Religion. No man walks out on a starlight night without 
religious emotion ; no man sweeps the heavens with his telescope without 
religious emotion ; whatever may be the litanies most suitable to his mind, 
under some form or other man cannot help worshipping when under this 
canopy of the “ Cathedral of Immensity.” It is an indestructible privilege 
of the stars to excite this emotion within us; and although the emotion 
will translate itself intellectually into various dialects and formulas, accord- 
ing to the various intellects of men, yet the emotion itself is constant; and 
the Last Man, gazing upwards at the stars, will, in the depths of his reverent 
soul, echo the Psalmist’s burst of emotion— 


Tue HEAVENS DECLARE THE GLORY OF Gop! 


Che Sets, 


LA JUIVE. 
Uszs are not to be tested by abuses, but they may be appreciated by the 
light abuses throw on them: the consequences of an act are often the 
sole means we have of appreciating the act. 

I begin with a philoscphical formula, because it gives an air to criticism, 
and may predispose you to respect; and I want something of gravity on 
my side now more than ever that I am going to mae eresy at you. 
The heresy is, my very moderate admiration of Meyerbeer, and my total 
dissent from his ‘school.’ With works so effective as the Huguenots 
and the Prophéte, it is nos easy to persuade readers that the —— is 
on the wrong path ; but if you wish to see the secret weakness of Meyer- 
beer’s system, trace it in Halevy. The system—to express it in a phrase 
—consists in the subordination of musical effect to theatrical effect. An 
opera one used to imagine was a dramatic form of Music ; it was essen- 
tially and primarily Music; it was to Music what the Drama is to P . 
het as in the Drama we have seen Poetry gradually disappear before 
encroaching demands of theatrical effect, till Art given up the place 
to real water, and Mr. Thurtell’s “real gig”—as, in short, one species of 
amusement has gradually been supplanted by another; so we shall some 
day see Musie banished from Opera, and in lieu of the graceful soul- 
entrancing melodies in which genius can express emotions, we shall be 








reduced to recitatives, turbulent choruses, noisy finales, and orchestral 
* effects.” 

Now, although I do not deplore the modern taste with to Dra- 
matic Poetry, conceiving that poetry is better on the printed page than 


in the mangled elocution of ““Shaksperian actors ;” yet I must say the idea 
of Music left to the execution of gentlemen who bring a roll of songs 
(and voice-lozenges) to private parties, does not seem an agreeable substi- 
tute for music sang by La Diva, by Mario, or by Tamberlik: Moreover, 
as we have the drama for theatrical effects, let us be content, and to 
preserve the opera for music. Yet that the tendency of the M 
school is to banish melody, and to substitute for it the and uproar 
of “ grand opera” under the idea of “ effects,” few will dou’ Take the 


- s my preference of the primitive spontaneous concep- | Huguenots from the stage, and what becomes of the music? But 
ty, which gave him at least the grand idealization of the | Dona Giovanni, Fidelio, Alceste, Semiramide, Norma, Der Freischiita, or 
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Masaniello, and although much must be lost in removal from the stage, 
yet how much of beauty, of music there remains. Some regard this as 
great praise; they say that it _— how thoroughly Meyerbeer has 
succe in his aim, ine adapted himself to the needs of the stage. But 
by this ent I can prove Dumas to be infinitely greater than Shak- 
speare, and Scribe ought to take precedence of Moliere ! 

Meyerbeer’s poverty in melody is concealed by the variety, ingenuity, 
and massiveness of his orchestral writing. He keeps attention alive; he 
is equal to the situation ; and with fine singers (whom he sorely tries, be- 
cause he has so little vocal instinct), his operas are always effective. Let 
me whisper no word to the contrary! But when we come to Halevy, the 
incipient evil we find grown into a monster. La Juive is a splendid spec- 
tacle; but where is the music? My admiration of Fidelio will reassure 
you, if you fancy by music I mean tunes ; the opera there is rather in the 
orchestra than on the stage; but what an opera! Whereas Halevy is 
penderous without massiveness, noisy without drio, cumulative without 
ascending grandeur. There are delicious phrases scattered through this 
long score, but on the whole I would rather hear a single air or concerted 
piece from any opera by Rossini you like to name, than all this ambitious 
writing. If you want en go and see La Juive. If you want 
music, you must go elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, Covent Garden did well to revive La Juive, even as a 
mene It is not an opera to see often ; but it is an opera one is glad to 
see. Observe, to see! You must hear it many times before becoming 
reconciled to it ; and this it has in common with great works. On Thurs- 
day last I saw it for the second time, attracted there more by the debit 
of the new tenor, M. Gueymard, than by anything else. He is young, 
handsome, energetic, with a fine manly voice, delivered almost exclusively 
from the chest, and producing great effects in the vehement declamatory 
passages, notably in the finale to the first act, wherein Duprez was so 
wonderful, and in the trio in the second act. But what I have said of 
Halevy’s music applies to Gueymard’s singing—the primary musical con- 
dition is sacrificed to a secondary and purely theatrical effect; he does not 
sing well, he declaims well; he rushes at ‘‘ points” and “ effects” in alt, 
| cares less for melodic expression. In the lobby I heard critics com- 

aring him to Tamberlik, on account of his high chest notes; but Tam- 

erlik is always a singer, never in the most impassioned altitudes of that 
incomparable voice do you hear anything approaching a scream. I will 
not, however, draw invidious comparisons ; nor will I press the point I 
lightly indicate with respect to our new tenor. He is a decided acquisition, 
and made a great impression. Madame Jullienne sang with astonishing 
brio and dexterity, screaming, however, more than any composer but 
Halevy could desire. Formes, too, yielded to his favourite temptation of 
loudness, and marred very fine singing and acting by overstepping the 
line which separates Song from Noise. So that what with Halevy’s noisy 
score, Costa’s tremendous orchestra, Gueymard shouting, Formes etna, 
and Mdlle. Julienne screaming, you may imagine the tumult and the 
clang which assailed our ears during the four hours of La Juive ! 





LA SONNAMBULA. 

On Thursday Cruvelli played Amina for, if I recollect aright, the first 
time here; but as I was doing duty at Covent Garden, I must wait till 
she plays it again, and then tell you my impression of her performance. 
By the way, to-night Pepita Oliva, a new Spanish dancer, makes her first 
appearance. It does not say much for our choregraphic taste (I hope 
you appreciate that elegance of phrase !) that we should patiently endure 
(not being condemned to it), the eternal pirouettes, entrechats, and rondes 
des jambes of French dancing, and never yet have learned to appreciate 
the daring and luxurious grace of Spanish dancing. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

Tne third concert was more crowded than before, and the heat was so 
great, that when Spohr’s patchwork quintett tormented my soul I departed. 
Surely Mr. Ella is too excellent a manager to allow us to go through the 
whole summer with crowded rooms, and closed doors and windows? 
Ladies were nearly fainting in that highly carbonized atmosphere. I have 
only a line of emphatic praise to give to Piatti and Hallé for their ex- 

uisite performance of Beethoven’s noble duet, and an emphatic con- 
y ene of Sivori’s leading of the quartett, which, after Joachim’s 
playing at the last concert, was more than ever reprehensible. 








LE COLLIER DE PERLES. 
Frame and Breath are the same thing: they are both combustion. The 
same, and yet how different! Rose Cheri in Un Changement du Main, 
and in Le Collier de Perles is the same Rose Cheri, and yet how different. 
In the one part her talent flames into bright effect, in the other it breathes 
upon the mirror which the Drama “ holds up to nature,” and we see there 
nothing but passing forms blurred and indistinct. After all, the part is 
nothing of a part—a mere white muslin! And as I said before, charming 
though she is, she is not now fitted for the candid innocence of eighteen : 
the bloom and perfume of girlhood have vanished, and the sharp features 
of the French woman begin to appear, not obtrusively, not unpleasantly, 
bnt unmistakeably. This in the Empress of all the Russias we recognise 
as suitable ; in sweet eighteen it is like a dissonance. 
‘ Apropos. Last week I parodied a passage in Shakspeare, and applied 
it to her as the Empress, saying that in such a part she must “ look the 
innocent serpent but be the dagger under it.” One of my correspondents 
kindly informs me that the quotation is not correct. “It is in Macbeth, 
and runs thus :— 

Look the innocent flower 
And be the serpent under it.” 

Really, now! What it is to have correspondents ! 

This comedy of Le Collier de Perles is very near being amusing. There 
are good intentions in it. The character of the Banker, who is cruel that 
he may not be thought bonhomme, and sophisticates with himself in the 
true = of com 'y, was well presented. That of the rich American 
who fancied everything was to be done with money, was also nicely indi- 


cated. But the development of these characters, so well sketched, would 


+ 





demand more constructive and dramatic skill than is even hinted at here 
Like many other writers I could name, M. Mayeres has drawn his és 
racters instead of developing them through action ; he has labelled, he has 
not animated them. 


THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 

are re-opened for the summer season, and the thousands who were 
anxious to see the Bohemian Girl, in spite of “ its increasing attraction" 
who studiously and pointedly decline to believe in Bunn, now joyous! 
flock Surreywards, to see the wild beasts—Oh !—and the colossal mntellel 
view of Mount Etna—Ah !—and the fireworks—Goodness gracious !~and 
the eruption of Etna and grand tableau on the lake—Well, I never! and 
the flowers, and the feeding of the animals, and the military bands. and 
the endless giggling, and ogling, and flirting, and the merriment which 
pours its various tide along the walks of those gardens! When T think 
of the amount of love-making, and consumption of ginger-beer, the 
“foreign Havannas,” and pretty black eyes, the fabulous toilettes and 
antiquated jokes, which pass before the calm eyes of those sedate lions, 
who sit gazing on the holiday folks in supremest indifference, J say to 
myself, What a feuilleton a Lion of a literary turn would write on this 
subject! ... For that matter, I am a Lion myself, in some select circles of 
Camberwell and Newington Butts! I assure you I am thought « 
company” in Tooley-street, while in Hackney I am pronounced “g very 
seated party.” Ah! Viviay. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 
FRITH’S POPE AND LADY MARY. 

Histortcat painting has almost been superseded amongst us by comedy 
in painting—passion by manners, or such traits of nature as manners do 
not disguise. The great style has sunk to impotency, and the sole sign of 
it is struggling to come forth amid the wild inconsistencies of young men 
like Armitage. If there is tragedy to be found in painting you must seck 
it in the petite comédie, where it may sometimes intrude even painfully, 
Frith’s chief picture is of this class: the light, insolent laughter of Lady 
Mary covers the ghastly despondency of Pope, like a bright lace veil flat. 
tering in a summer wind over a dead body wounded and rotting. Tragedy 
there still is in life, heaven knows; but the veil of dienséance hides it, or 
is supposed to hide: Frith has lifted the veil. 

The subject indeed, though tragic, is not suited to the high historie 
treatment, nor, we think, to any form of picture. There is this canon to 
be observed in painting, that in its utmost licence it ought not to teach 
by indirect but by direct means—not to teach morals by “ painting the 
ugliness of sin,” but by showing the power, the beauty, or the influence of 
moral truth. Hogarth’s satires are an exceptional case. A murder may 
be painted, but it is to show the power of human vigour in the slayer; or 
the magnanimity of the victim. Mere infirmity is an ill subject to exhibit; 
and callous levity triumphing over infirmity is twice as uncomely. 

With a protest against the subject, we must acknowledge that Frih’s 
picture is on the whole the most complete. The story is clearly coneeired, 
compactly and lucidly expressed. The two have been sitting side by side, 
and the illustrious abortion has been rash enough to declare a practical 
passion for the lovely and heedless lady ; whereat, risen from her chair, 
resting her hand on the table, and slightly leaning back, she is venting an 
undisguised, insolent, chambermaidish, but neatly conducted lang 
spontaneous, but malignant in its overtness. It is all admirably told. The 
withered debility of Pope, his self-repentant mortification, his biting rage, 
his impotency to vent his indignation, are as vivid as if you had seen the 
affair. The lady, brilliant, fitted to enjoy and to give enjoyment, free, 
scarcely inaccessible, yet not for him ; forgetting all his laurels, all his 
sorrows! The picture is cruel and clear as a diamond ; a jewel of hateful- 
ness. 

Compare it with the auxiliary group in Raphael's “ Triumph of Galatea” 
—the nymph, a rare type of beautiful womanhood, looking down with 

roud, conscious sovereignty on the potent Triton that crouches to her— 

eauty ruling might. If it is hard to compare young Frith with Raphael, 
compare this repulse with Stone’s well known “ Last Appeal,’ where & 
eq girl, keeping herself to herself, looks her sorrow for the angus 
she inflicts. 

In Frith’s picture the accessories are well composed and carefully 
finished. The colouring is too white and opaque, but the beauty of the 
woman is excellently made out; and her costume aids the Jax luxunant 
freshness of her character. The composition arranges all well round 
subject, the main idea. In that respect the picture is masterly. 


THE AMATEUR GALLERY. ; i 
Cuarcrp with the contents of a catalogue, the practised sight-seet fin 
a picture-gallery full of nothing but foregone conclusions. eer 
have one rare advantage over professional artists, in being able to exe 
curiosity. Different people must, we know, have different reminiscent 
of Heidelberg and impressions of the Jungfrau. The — . 
reminiscences may take hackneyed and straitened forms, but they ¥ F 
somehow contrive to peep out through these forms—which, with am 
teurs, are seldom those of a perfected mannerism. Out of one hundre 
and nine exhibitors at the Amateur Gallery, sixty-two have alin 
year. There are more than three hundred frames, and though the la + 
of the amateurs are modestly generalised as “ drawings and abetche a 
observe many works remarkable for care and finish. Such are the a 
scenes of Mrs. Bridgman Simpson, Miss Blake, and Mrs. Devi 
the Haghe-like interiors by Mies Bedingfield, and Mrs. Higfor Blit 
There is great skill, too, though not so elaborately displayed, in Mr. 
Yorke’s birds, flowers, and woodland scenes; in the Reveren alton’ 
Bradley's zoological extravagancies ; in the portraits :—Miss _ 
being equal in freedom and delicacy of touch to anything m the riled, 
ture-room of the Royal Academy. After all, we find that, however 
the patrons are made of the same stuff by nature as the ee 
amateurs took pains, they might rival the best “ R. A.; ¥ fase 
work, not like hired tradesmen, but for love, they may — the 
A discovery of ours which ought to be practically usef 
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— 
(CHILDREN Danctnc.—I dare say my reader has 
the scarcely disguised impatience with which 

ies of Terpsichore look on at infantine danc- 

ing; perhaps he has felt it himself—perhaps the writer 
ius done so in his time. Yet the dancing of children 
js, in sooth, a pleasant and a pretty sight; and I have 
never felt this more strongly than on occasions when 
the floor has suddenly been taken possession of by 
up dancers in immediate succession to these 

= pl P . 
will not need a better proof that grace is natural 
and not acquired ; nay more, that it may be lost by 
over training and artificiality. I was following with 
my eves the crowd of little bright joyous things, and 
¢hinki there was grace in all their movements— 
equally in the perfect dancing of some, and in 

the bounding disregard of art in others—in their bold- 
ness or bashfulness—demureness or riot ;—there was 
I thought, in the small curly, velvet-tunick-ed 
poy of seven or eight pulling the muslin skirt of a 
¥ y lass of ten, with the urgent plea—* I say, will 


Commercial Siairs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Saturpay, May 22. 





Consols have advanced this week up to par. After re- 
maining at 99} § up to Wednesday, they rose on Thursday 
to 997 100, closing, however, at 995, and at 99j to 100 for 


Compare the performances of both, and | the 9th of June. 


The fluctuations in Consols have been from 99% to 100; 
India Bonds, the interest on which will be reduced in May, 
1853, to 2} per cent., 75s. to 85s. ; Exchequer Bills (March), 
71s. to 75s.; (June), 64s. to 67s. premium. 

The bargains in the official list of Foreign Stocks yester- 
day comprised—Brazilian, 98% and 994; Buenos Ayres, 
73) and 74; Grenada, Deferred, 8}; Mexican, for money, 


32; the Three per Cents., 254 and $; Peruvian, 102 and 


| 103; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents,, 103; Sardinian 


Five per Cents., 97 and 794; Spanish Passive, 5}; the 


| Three per Cents., for money, 47; for the account, 46} ; the 
| New Deferred, 20}, and {; Spanish Committee Certificate 


dance with me ? do now,” and in the precocious | 


of the two-tailed fairy as she disengaged her- 
elf with a pirouette from the hands of her too juvenile 
mitor, and flung from her laughing blue eyes such an 
irresistible invitation to a smart young middy of the 
Havanuah as brought him instantly to her side. 
Away they flew round the room in each other’s arms 
and in the polka, that child’s dance par excellence ; 
and some chord in my memory had just been struck 
by the piteous spectacle of the poor little mortified 
fdlow, who, biting his finger and slowly shaking 
his wee round figure, at length ran and buried his face 
in the lap of a lady; my attention, I say, was 
thus ssed, when—poof! into the midst of the 
lilipatian throng rushed a human avalanche, in the 
shape of a full-grown—a very full-grown couple of 
ists! The cavalier though not old was fattish, 
and had a small round spot of baldness on the crown 
of his head, the lady an exorbitant erenoline. The 
potry of the scene vanished in a moment !—Our 
Antipodes, by Larvr.-Cor. MunNpy. 

Tar Lavenine JacKkass.—He commences, then, 
by a low cackling sound, gradually growing louder, 
like that of a hen in a fuss. Then, suddenly changing 
his note, he so closely imitates Punch’s penny trumpet 
that you would almost swear it was indeed the jolly 
# poo-to-to-too” of that public favourite you heard. 
Next comes the prolonged bray of an ass, done to the 
life; followed by an articulate exclamation, apparently 
addressed to the listener, sounding very like “ O what 
aGuy!” And the whole winds up with a suppressed 
chuckle, ending in an uproarious burst of laughter, 
Which is joined in by a dozen others hitherto sitting 
silent. It is impossible to hear with a grave face the 
jocularities of this feathered jester. In spite of all 
reasoning I could never help feeling that it was myself 
he was quizzing !—Our Auntipodes, by Cot. Munpy. 

Tae Vintves or a Sixk Umpreia.—lIt is a pre- 
valent idea among many men, that a silk umbrella is 
an exceedingly genteel thing. They therefore have an 
article of this kind, which they are always carrying in 
a neat, careful manner, so as to show that it is silk. 
They seem to feel as if they thought all right when 
they have their silk umbrella in their hand: it is a 
kind of patent of respectability. With asilk umbrella, 
they could meet the highest personages in the land, and 
not be abashed.—Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany, vol.iv. 

Haxps tre Sian or Race.—There are some men 
who cultivate white hands, with long fair nails. For 
nothing else do they care very particularly—all is well, 
ifonly their hands be neat. ‘There is even a ridiculous 
notion, that elegant hands are the most unequivocal 
test of what is called good birth. I can say, for my 
own part, that the finest hands I ever saw belonged 
toa woman who kepta butcher’s shop in Musselburgh. 
So much for the nonsense about fine hands, —Chambers’s 
Pocket Miscellany, vol. iv. 

Forrery Hair.—Hair, as the only part of the 
person which actually grows like a vegetable, is natu- 

y a large subject of cultivation. The Cavaliers 
long ago cultivated love-locks, which they kept hanging 
down in graceful fashion from their temples. These 
locks, or curls, are now changed for tufts, or bunches 
of hair, which the young men cultivate at the same 

: » and are ever shaking up and tedding, exactly 
ts if it were a crop of hay instead of hair. Mark a 
modern beau as he walks along the street, and you 
Will observe at one glance that the principal part of 
the man, the heart—the sensorium—the cynosure— 
the point from which all the rest evolves—the root 
— man, in short, is the tuft under the right rim of 
= hat. All the rest of him is a mere pendulum, vi- 
ee be this axis. As he walks along, he hardly 

t any other part of him is in existence, besides 


a But he feels his tuft most intensely. — Chambers’s 
ket Miscellany, vol, iv, 





of Coupon not funded, 24; Venezuela, 41 and 40}; the 


Deferred, 14% and 15; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 94}; and the Dutch Four per Cent. Certificates, 92]. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(CLosine Prices.) 


Tues. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 





Satur. Mond. 

Bank Stock ........... 219% | 2193 220} = 2195 | 221 | 2204 
3 per Cent, Red, 99 99 9st 99 99% 99 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans.| 99$ | 993 | 995 | 993 | 991 994 
3 per Cent, An. 1751...| ey Uy) I Re mE = 
3 per Cent. Con., Ac. 993 | 993 | 993 | 99% 995 ot 
3} per Cent. An, ......) 100§ , 101 | 101 | 101g 1013 | 101 

New 5 per Cents....... dosage | neers ff coueng | cungnp ) ceeds | oveses 
Long Ans., 1860 ...... | 6} 6] 6j | 6} 
India Stock ...... B sonalaed  Y ermesy | adden 
Ditto Bonds, £1000,..., 84) ...... ie * am 75 

Ex. Bills, £1000 ..,, | ae | 7p G7 pp 
Ditto, £500...,.. 63 p |... api saneee 
Ditto, Small 66 p 6p 67 p 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFrictaL QuoTATION* DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay Evgnra.) 


Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... 61$ | Peruvian6 per Cts. 1849 = 102 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 93} Peruvian 3 per Cts. Def. 62 
Eeuador : sco &} | Sardinian 5 per Cents. ... 97} 
Granada Deferred .. 9§ | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 204 
Mexican 5 per Cents. Ace, Venesuela. .......0...eseeeeeee Bau 

May 28 poh . 81} | Venezuela, Acct. ......... 0 
Mexican 3 per Cents....... 24} | 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, May 1s, 

Baynxrvrpts.—C. W. Wass, Bond-street, picture-dealer, to 
surrender June 3 and 29, at the Bankrupts’ Court: solicitor, 
Mr. Hughes, Chapel-street, Bedford-row ; oflicial assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basinghall-street. 

W. Rvussevt, Bethnal-green-road, draper, May 21, June 29, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court; solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Son, 
Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Graham. 

H. Catvert, Petersfield, Southampton, woollendraper, May 
29, July 3, at the Bankrupts’ Court: solicitor, Mr. Low, Chan- 
cery-lane ; official assignee, Mr, Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, 
Basinghall-street. 

J. Banister, Birmingham, brassfounder, May 29, June 19, at 
the Birmingham Distmet Court of Bankruptcy: solicitor, Mr. 
James, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. 

J. PassMaN, Stockton-upon-Tees, currier, May 27, July 2, at 
the Neweastle-upon-Tyne District Court of Bankruptcy: soli- 
citors, Mr. Harle, Southampton-buildings and Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne; Mr. Allison, Darlington; oflicial assiguee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 





Friday, May 21. 
3ankrupts.—T. Crocker, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, sail- 


maker, to surrender June 1 and 29, at the Bankrupts’ Court: | 
solicitors, Messrs. Bennett and Paul, Sise-lane, Bucklersbury; | 


official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street. 

W. R. Fraky, Birmingham, draper, June 2 and 29, at the 
Birmingham District Court of Bankruptcy: solicitor, Mr. 
Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birming- 
ham. 

J. Ronerts, Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, draper, June 2 and 
30, at the Bristol District Court of Bankruptey: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester; and 
Messrs. Leman and Humphrys, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. 
Miller, Bristol. 

T. Bares, 8S. Suxarp, and J. Suzarp, Halifax, engineers, 
June 7 and 28, at the Leeds District Court of Bankruptcy: 
solicitors, Messrs. Wewell, Philbrick, and Foster, Halifax; 
oflicial assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

J. M. Heatvy, Dewsbury, draper, June 10 and 25, at the 
Leeds Distriet Court of Bankruptcy: solicitors, Mr. Scholes, 
Dewsbury ; and Messrs. Courtenay and Compton, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

J. Curr, Manchester, hotel keeper, June 1 and 22, at the 
Manchester District Court of Bankruptcy: solicitors, Mr. 
Sangster, Leeds; and Messrs. Higson and binson, Manches- 


ter; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 
EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 
containing designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bed- 
steads, and also their Priced List of Bedding. They have like- 
wise, in addition to their usual Stock, a great variety of 
PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they 
have just imported, 
Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 











MOST Favourable Opportunity is offered 
L to parties willing to embark (tree from liability) either a 
small or large sum in an important undertaking, which by 
reports from Practical and Scientific men is shown to promise 
very profitable results. Full particulars will be sent in answer 
to letters (free), enclosing two pos' stamps for the reply, 
directed to J, T, 8., 5, West Street, bury Cireus, London, 





German Baps, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





Mr. Mircrein ly announces that he has entered into 
arrangements for presenting, for the First time in this Country, 
a short Series (limited to Twelve Representations) 


GERMAN DRAMAS AND COMEDIES, 
for which Engagements have been made with some of the most 
Celebrated Artistes of Germany, namely :— 


HERR EMIL DEVRIENT, 
(Of the Theatre Royal, Dresden—the most eminent Actor of 
the German Stage.) 


HERR CARL GRUNERT, 
(Of the Theatre Royal, Stuttgardt.) 


HERR C. KUHN, 
(Of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt.) 


FRAULEIN ANTONIE WILHELMI, 
(Of the Theatre Royal, Dresden.) 


FRAU STOLTE, 
(Of the Ducal Theatre of Brunswick.) 
FRAU VON MULLER, 
(Of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt.) 
FRAULEIN EPPERT, 
(From Dresden.) 
AND A COMPLETE TROUPE, CONSISTING OF THIRTY PERFORMERS, 





The First Representation will take place on Wednesday Even- 
ing, June 2nd, 1852, when Goethe’s Tragedy of EGMONT, with 
the original Music of Beethoven, will be produced, and in which 
Herr Emil Devrient, Herr Harting, Herr C, Kihn, Herr Wist- 
haler, Fraulein Wilhelmi, and Frau Von Miiller, will have the 
honour of making their First A ces in England. The 
— arrangements will be superintended by Dr. Kuenzel, 

*rofessor of History and Literature at the Polytechnic College 
of Darmstadt ; and Herr Birnstill, Régisseur of the Grand Duca 
Theatre, Darmstadt. Director of the Music, Herr A. Thomas 
(Pupil of De Beriot.) 





The subsequent Representations will be selected from the 
following Plays, all of which will be perfectly ready for per- 
formance :—FAUST, by Goethe, with the Original Music of 
Prince Radziwill and Lindpaintner. THE HOBBERS, b 
Schiller. INTRIGUE AND LOVE, by Schiller. DON CAR- 
LOS, THE INFANT OF SPAIN, Schiller. EMILIA 
GALOTTI, by Lessing. THE DEATH OF CROMWELL, 
uy Bow ach. And Shakspeare’s HAMLET, and ROMEO AND 
JULIET. Besides several modern Comedies, with which the 
performance will be varied, 

Subscriptions will be arranged for Twelve Representations, 
the Terms of which, and Prospectuses of the general - 
ments, may be obtained at Mr. Mrromeu.’s Library, 33, 
Bond Street, and the Principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 











TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 


Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 

and of the additional lines of prema Ne now established 

by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
receive 


the East, &c. The Company ers, and ora 
and parcels as etofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 8th of the month. 
will be dispatched from 8 +h =" 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and goods and gi at 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, - 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 

BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers t 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers leaving - 
land on the 20th May, and of alternate months thereafter, suc’ 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Dontay by their 
steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th of May, and 
of alternate months thereafter, and affording, in connexion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the Sed of May, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, 
parcels, and goods from yy Western India. 

Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alex- 
andria by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honour- 
able East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been material, eneet) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cade, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B.—the Steam-ships of the Company now RY direct be- 
tween Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and be- 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffs of the Company's recen 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, 
for plans of the vessela, and to secure &e., apply at 
the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and 
Oriental-place, Southampton. 


Com HATS.— The manufacture of these 
Hats was so defective last season on the part of most 
houses, as to lead the public, in many cases, to condemn one of 
the greatest improvements that ony bs effected since the in- 


troduction of Silk Hats, whilst the manual di in 
the use of a new material still deters others of ~ an | 
reputation from attempting to produce them, 

t is, however, now indisputable that Cork oueeres skilfully 
does form the best material for Hats, being d le from its 
toughness, and the only elastic and cool foundation for the Silk 
covering now universally in use. 

The public are cautioned to 
experienced makers. 
Class 28, No. 125. 


(ork HATS.—CLASSES ‘on - 


These Hats, shown in the above Classes at the Great Exhibi- 
bition by Messrs. GAIMES, SANDERS, and NICOL, and 
which are now held in the highest estimation for their ° 
lightness, and general comfort to the wearer, may be 
wholesale or retail, of the Manufacturers, at 22, ‘Birchim Lane, 
Cornhill; at their Branch Establishment, No. 111, Strand; at 
all the principal towns in England and Scotland; several of the 


The next extra St i 








_to purchase these Hats only of 
Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, 





continental cities; and at any of the British Colonies, Weight 
from 4 ounces, prices varying as with other Hats. 
Sample Cases forwarded op receiving remittences.; 
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Bt. oll THE COMING DERBY. iba 
pe Sp I cloth, 21s. = ® 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF 
“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” 
IN ITALY. 


Showing how an active Campaigner can find good quarters when 
other men lie in the fields; good dinners whilst many are half 
starved; and good wine, though the king’s staff be reduced to 
short rations. 


‘By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN. 


Il. 
Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas 
Books. 


On the 29th instant will be published, No. I, price 1}d., of 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
in Prose. 


BEING A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
These Works will be published Weekly and Monthly, uniform 
with the Cheap Series of Mr. Dickens's Works, 
1It. 
Price 1s. each, 


TRACTS ON FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Submitted to the Consideration of the Electors of 
the United Kingdom. 
By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 

No. I.—On the Equalization of Taxation between Land and 
Trade; and, On the Maintenance of a Differential Duty in 
favour of Colonial Sugar, considered as an Act of Justice to the 
Planters, and as a means of Suppressing Slave Cultivation. 

[This day. 
Iv. 
Just published, 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 18s, 


NARRATIVES FROM 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JOHN HILL BURTON. 

Author of “The Life of David Hume,” &c. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman and Hall’s Series of 
Origi jorks. 

** The interest is well sustained, and the work is pervaded by 

a knowledge of Scottish character and manners, derived from 
ks, tradition, and life. The whole is very readable.” 

Spectator. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Shortly will be published, in fool#eap 8vo, 


RACTICAL HINTS on ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS AND PLANTING—with a description of all 
Evergreens adapted for the climate of Great Britain ;—Soil and 
Situation suitable foreach, and proper time for Planting ;—with 
a Treatise on the Cultivation of American Plants, the new 
Sikkein, Rhododendrons, &c. By STANDISH and NOBLE. 


Published for the Authors, by Bradbury and Evans, 11, Rou- 
verie Street. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE RABBI OF 
A TraGeEpy 1N Five acts. 


London: Baily Brothers, 3, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
Cornhill. 


YOR K. 





POPULAR WORES ON BOTANY. 
By Dr. LINDLEY. 
HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


SrrvucturkaL and PuystotogicaL. With a Glossary of 
Teehnical Terms, and numerous Illustrations. 12s. cloth. 


HE ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL BOTANY. Numerous Illustrations. 
Price 14s. cloth. 


CHOOL BOTANY; or, Tue Reprents 
or Borantcat Scrence. 400 Illustrations. 8vo. Price 
5s, 6d. half-bound. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


8vo. 





Just published, wo 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
the First Series of 

OTES, THOUGHTS, and INQUIRIES. 

By CHARLES CHALMERS. Part I.—Notes on Social 
Economy, in order toa right and permanent adjustment be- 
— the = oetice bane — Population. Part 

_ uiries bearing direct) indirectly o 
Man's Social Well-being. g directly or indirectly on 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





** This is the Medicine of Nature.’”—Six Joun Hii, M.D. 





Re-tsst® of the Szconp Epition op Two Tuovsanp or 

R. SKELTON’S “FAMILY. MEDICAL 
ADVISER,” on Saturday, June 5th, price 2s. 6d. 

Also, the First and Second Numbers of the Mo ’ 

“BOTANIC RECORD AND FAMILY HERBAL,” price 1a. 

May be had of all Booksellers in To a s 

«Rede robe Be tee wn and Country, the first 


Published by Watson, No. 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Pater- 


noster Row, London. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, price 1s, 6d. 


A PLEA FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
THE VEGETABLE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 





The Sporting World are invited to vead “ The Mysteries of the Turf—a Voice from the Ring,” 
in No. IV., price 2d., of the : 


PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


With sive Appropriate Enagrabings. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The same 


Number contains:—The New British Museum (two Engravings)—Ventriloquism—Regal Rome (three 


Engravings)—Siam and the Indo-Chinese (three Engravings)—Electro- Magnetism as a Motive Power (three Enoray. 
ings)—Portrait and Memoir of Louis Napoleon—View of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; and several other Articles on 


Art, Industry, and Literature. 


The First Part will be published on the 29th instant, price Elevenpence. 





Office, 11, Bouverte Srreet, FLEET STREET. 


This day is published, in crown octavo, price 6s., with 


llustrations, 
HE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND | 
THE SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES IL. Related 


and Collected by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 
Sradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Streef. 


HEAP BOOKS AND HOW TO GET 
THEM.—Book-buyers are informed that they will find this 
sroblem practically solved in BROWN’S REGISTER OF 
EITERA URE, published Monthly, each number of which pre- 
sents‘to the reader a Listof SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good 
library condition, marked at prices unparalleled for cheapness. 
No. 7, containing English Miscellaneous Books in History, 
Topography, Voyages and Travels, Antiquities, Poetry and the 





Drama, Biography, &c. &c., will be ready May 25th, gratis and | 


post-free, 
London: William Brown,.130 and 131, Old Street. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 
{)BENEZER SYME (recently Unitarian 


‘4 Minister at Suanderland,) DELIVERS LECTURES in 
London and the Provinces on the following (among other) 
subjects :— 

Modern Talmudism. 
Modern Puritanism. 
Modern Materialism. 
Modern Spiritualism. 





Confucius, the Chinese Philosopher. 
Moses, the Hebrew Lawgiver. 
Jesus, the Galilean Reformer. 
Mahomet, the Arabian Prophet. 


The Divinity of Man. 

The Doom of Despotism. 
What is Religion ? 

Is there a Life after Death ? 


Communications to be addressed to Mr. Syme, 5, 
Terrace, New Road, Wandsworth Road, London. 


Sussex 








NARTER LANE CHAPEL, near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard (South Side). 

LECTURES are in course of delivery on SUNDAY EVEN- 
INGS, by the Rev. HENRY SOLLY, Pastor of the Congre- 
gation : 
May 23.—Are the Evils of Society removable by the Religion 

Taught in the Bible ? 
June 6.—Does the Bible contain a Religion in Harmony with 
Reason and Science ? 
>, 13.—The Claims of Christ and Christianity on the Human 
ace, 
20.,—What are the best means of bringing the Influences 
of Religion to bear upon Society ? 


” 


To be had by ordering of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION .—A valuable 
; newly-invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute 
objects at a distance of from four to tive miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Game. 


| keepers. Price 30s., sent free. — TELESCOPES. A new and 


| 





Divine Service commences at 11.15 in the Morning, and 7 in | 


the Evening. 

On May 30, Two Sermons will be preached in the Chapel on 
behalf of the Sunday Schools connected therewith—that in the 
Morning by the Rev. HENRY SOLLY; that in the Evening 
by the Rev. THOMAS MADGE, of Essex Street Chapel. 





YRINCE’S, 4, REGENT STREET, | 


WATERLOO PLACE, 


Messrs. PRINCE have the honour to announce that their | 


SMOKING and READING ROOMS are open to members. 


rEXHE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 
No, 72, Lombard Street ; and 24, Connaught Terrace. 
TRUSTEES. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. Richard Malins, Q.C. 

J. Campbell Kenton, Esq.| James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
M.P. William Wilberforce, Esq. 
The POLICTES are INDISPUTABLE, in terms of the Deed 

of Settlement of the Company, duly registered, and are thus 








rendered CERTAIN FAMILY PROVISIONS, and NEGO- | - 
Bookseller or Newsvender in Town or Country. 


TIABLE DOCUMENTS of SECURITY. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
Periodical Savings, and their Application to 
Provident Purposes. By ALEX. ROBERTSON, W.S., A.LA. 
Containing Observations on Friendly Societies, Savings’-Banks, 


Freehold Land Societies, Building Societies, Indisputability of 


Life Policies, Self-Protecting Life Insurance. 


London; W. 8, Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





| most important invention in Telescopes, possessing such extra. 


ordinary powers, that some, 3} inches, with an extra eye-pi 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ri eer. 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military p be. 
Opera and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant, 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness, 
—Messrs. 8S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, 


\ ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, aw 
Open to Visitors daily. The Collection now contains upwardsof 
1,500 Specimens: a Fine Series of ANTELOPES having been 
added to the HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, and 
other rare animals, during the Winter. All Visitors are now 
admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection of HUMMING BIRDS 
without any extra charge. 

The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 
mission of Colonel Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Fouro'dodk, 
until further notice, 

Admission, SIXPENCE, every day in WHITSUN WEEK 
except SATURDAY. 





HITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. — THE 





LLSOPP’S PALE AND BITTER ALES 
The recent disquisitions on the components of “ Paledle 
or Bitter Beer’ have given occasion to a renewal from al 
quarters of those recommendations of the Faculty whichon 
ginally gave the start to its great popularity in thig coutitty, A 
registry of certificates from the most emiment Physicians, as 
well as a list of the agents authorized for the sale of Alleopp’s 
Pale Ales (so as to preclude the possibility of adulteration, and 
insure a constant supply of this celebrated beverage) maybe 
obtained from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent ; and the yanous 
branch offices of Messrs.Allsopp and Sons, in 
LONDON at 61, King William-street, City. 
LIVERPOOL at Cook-street. 
MANCHESTER at Ducie-plaee. 
BIRMINGHAM at Market Hall, 
DUDLEY at the Railway Brewery. 
GLASGOW at 115, St. Vincent-street. 
DUBLIN at Ulster Chambers, Dame-street 





{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Now 

J USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. The Ladiesate 
respectfully solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, whieh, 
for Domestic Use, now stands unrtvatiep. Sold W 
in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper Brothers ; 
Jatty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letehford and Co. ; John Yates 
Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; Clayton, Bland, and 00; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; A. Braden and Co.; 
Brothers; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co. 
Thomas Smelling; John Hynam; John Brewer: and 
all Shopkeepers. 

Agents wanted—apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow. 

London Depot: . . 

Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 40, King William Street, City. 


NOTICE. 
THE “LEADER” NEWSPAPER. 


Tue Publisher is compelled to give Notice, that Messrs. 
Clayton and Son, of No. 265, Strand, have for manly 
months ceased to be connected with the publishing 
department of this Journal. He is therefore in no way 
responsible for irregularities over which he has m0 
control, and he would suggest that those Su 

who do not regularly receive their Copies of the 
“LEADER” Newspaper, should procure the Paper 
direct from this Office, or through any 





10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 10th May, 1852. 


LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoorrn, (of No. 3, rete of 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the ie Parish 
Messrs. Savite and Epwarps, No. 4, ee > 
of St. Paul, Corent Garden, in the same County, at 
Trorxton Lrien Hun, Hammeremidh yy, 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WELLIN yTON County 
STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both in the samme 
Sarvunpay, May 22, 1892. | 
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